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THE SEA-BOARD SLAVE STATES. 
(Resumed from our last.) 


No facts shewing the various advantages of 
free-labour, even though familiar to us, are 
unimportant to those who are discussing the 
alleged benetits of slave-labour, or contrasting 
the two, with a view to convince the em- 
ployers of the latter of the radical viciousness 
of theirsystem. Mr. Olmsted’s letters, which 
we understand have been extensively circu- 
lated in the Southern States, seem to have 
been penned for the especial enlightenment 
of slaveholders, on the vital point of the com- 
parative profit and loss of the opposite sys- 
tems of labour in use in the two sections of 
the American Republic. He tells them some 
home-truths, the force of which we presume 
resides in their being quite to the point, and 
told in time. 


REMARKS ON FREE AND SLAVE LABOUR. 


The manager of a large candle-factory in 
London, in which the labourers are treated 
with an unusual degree of confidence and 
generosity, writes thus in a report to his di- 
rectors : 

“The present year promises to be a very 
good one as regards profit, in consequence of 
the enormous increase in the demand for 
candles. No mere driving of the men and 
boys, by ourselves and those in authority 
under us, would have produced the sudden 
and very great increase of manufacture ne- 
cessary for keeping pace with this demand. 
It has been effected only by the hearty good- 
will with which the factory has worked, the 
men and boys making the great extra ex- 
ertion which they saw to be necessary, to 
prevent our getting hopelessly in arrears with 
the orders, as heartily as if the question had 





been, how to avert some difficulty threaten- 
ing themselves personally. One of the fore- 
men remarked, with truth, a few days back, 
* To look on them, one would think each was 
engaged in a little business of his own, so as 
to have only himself affected by the results of 
his work.’” 

A farmer in Lincolnshire, England, told 
me, that once, during an extraordinary har- 
vest season, he had had a number of labourers 
at work, without leaving the field or taking 
any repose for sixty hours—he himself work- 
ing with them, and eating and drinking only 
with them during all the time. Such ser- 
vices men may give voluntarily, from their 
own regard to the value of the property to be 
saved by it, or for the purpose of establishing 
their credit as worth good wages; but to re- 
quire it of slaves would be intensely cruel, if 
not actually impossible. A man can work 
excessively on his own impulse as much easier 
than he can be driven to by another, as a 
horse travels easier in going towards his ac- 
customed stable than in going from it. I 
mean—and every man who has ever served 
as a sailor or a soldier will know that it is no 
imaginary effect—that the actual fatigue, the 
waste ot bodily energy, the expenditure of 
the physical capacity, is greater in one case 
than the other. 

Sailors and soldiers both are led by certain 
inducements to place themselves within cer- 
tain limits, and for a certain time, both de- 
fined by contract, in a condition resembling, 
in many particulars, that of slaves; and, 
although rae are bound by their voluntary 
contract, and by legal and moral considera- 
tions, to obey orders, the fact that force is 
also used to secure their obedience to their 
officers scarcely ever fails to produce in them 
the identical vices which are complained of 
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in slaves. They obey the letter, but defeat the 
intention of orders that do not please them, they 
are improvident, wasteful, reckless: they sham 
ilness, and as Dr. Cartwright gives specific me- 
dical appellations to discontent, laziness, and 
rascality, so among sailors and soldiers, when 
men suddenly find themselves ill, and unable to 
do their duty in times of peculiar danger, or when 
unusual labour is required, they are humorously 
said to be suffering under an attack of the powder- 
fever, the cape-fever, the ice-fever, the coast- 
fever, or the reefing-fever. The counteracting 
influences to these vices, which it is the first effort 
of every good officer to foster, are, first, regard to 
duty ; second, patriotism ; third, esprit de corps, 
or professional pride; fourth, self-respect, or 
personal pride; fifth, self-interest, hope of pro- 
motion, or of bounty, or of privileges in mitiga- 
tion of their hard service, as reward for excel- 
lence. Things are never quickly done at sea, 
unless they are done with a will, or ‘* cheerly,” 
as the sailor's word is—that is, cheerfully. An 
army is never effective in the field when depressed 
in its morale. 

None of these promptings to excellence can be 
operative, except in a very low degree, to coun- 
teract the indolent and vicious tendencies of the 
Slavery, much more pure than the slavery of the 
army or the ship, by which the exertions of the 
Virginia labourer are obtained for his employer. 

It is very common among the Virginians to 
think that the rolation of free-labourers to their 
emplo ers is, by the effect of circumstances, ren- 
dered very little less slavish than that ot their own 
slavest them. It is true that, in many respects, 
the position of agricultural labourers. in some 
ety of Eng'and and other countries (where the 
and is owned and rented only in excessively large 

uantities, and the principle of competition bas, 

erefore, very little influence to counteract the 
oe of the capitalists to prevent a man’s getting 

is living by labour, except on their conditions), 
approach’s, in the degree of their moral sub- 
jection, to that of slaves. 

But this is true only in a very few districts, 
nowhere in the United States, unless it be in the 
Slave States, where sometimes similar causes 
produce somewhat similar effects upon the poor 
whites. And everywhere the services rendered 
by the free-labourers are rendered not from fear 
of punishment. are claimed not by right of force, 
but are rendered in obedience to, and claimed by 
express right of, a contract voluntarily made: 
consequently, compared with that of the slave, 
their labour is actively, cheerfully, and discreetly 
given. Circumstances may have made it neces- 
sary for the la! ourer to accept the terms offered 
by the employer; but those circumstances no 
more constitute Slavery than do the circum- 
stances which induce merchants and manufac- 
turers in towns to pay what they deem extra- 
vagant prices for flour render them the slaves of 
the farme:s, who say to them, ** Pay these prices, 
or f? without.” 

t is a very low mind that cannot appreciate 
the difference between services rendered from such 
motives, and under such obligations, honourable, 
manly, and just obligations, voluntarily entered 
into, and the services of a slave, rendered from 
- that he shal! be whipped if he does not render 
them. 
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The employer of a free-labourer no more dare 
whip him than the labourer dare whip the em- 
ployer. The rights are equal, in all respects, be- 
fore the law, and the claim of the labourer to his 
stipulated wages, his tacitly stipulated diet and 
lodging, is just as good, and renders him just as 
truly the owner of his employer, as the claim of 
the employer upon the free-labourer for his sti- 
pulated measure, by days or months, of muscular 
labour, and his tacitly stipulated exercise of skill 
and discretion, render him-the owner of his em- 
ployé. The man who would work cheerfully, and 
to the best of his discretion, for the employer in 
one case is a fool ; the man who would not work 
cheerfully, and to the best of his discretion, for 
his employer, in the other is dishonest and im- 
prudent. 

‘The following is from the organ of the New- 
York City Know-Nothings, of Feb. 21, 1855: 
** If to rise with the lark, and labour the live-long 
day, saddled with car>, loaded down with anxiety, 
until we sink under the burden, is freedom, then 
we are not slaves. If todo half this work, without 
any of its cares. or troubles, with the full quota 
of pleasure, is the want of it, then who would be 
free ?” 

Such a view of life is not only disgraceful to a 
man, but the prevalence of such ideas, however 
patriotic may be the foundation on which they 
have been cultivated, is most pernicious to the 
character of our own labouring class, and to all 
industry into which competition can enter. There 
are some badly-educated American women who 
choose to die as seamstresses, rather than to live 
as cooks or chamber-maids, because they are 
taught by such writers that the position of a ser- 
vant, or of those who sell their labour and skill 
by measure of time and not by measure of amount, 
is worse than that of slaves. Even prostitution 
is felt to be a less disgrace than this false parallel 
to Slavery, and so, unconsciously deluded by this 
false analogy, they answer this writer’s question, 
actually preferring death to this imaginary de- 
gradation. 

“*It is with dogs,” says the best authority on 
the subject, “‘ as it is with horses ; no work is so 
well done as that which is done cheerfully.”* 
And it is with men, both black and white, as it 
is with horses and with dogs ; it is even more so, 
because the strength and cunning of a man is less 
adapted to being ‘* broken’ to the will of another 
than that of either dogs or horses. 

The writer, whose opinion that Slavery is a 
better system for the labourer than the system of 
Northern States, I have just quoted, estimates 
that the labour of a slave is only half that in a 
day of a man actuated by anxiety for his own 
advantage at his work. If it were not that 
Slavery, present at the South, and past in our own 
land and the lands where most of our labourers 
have been educated, had an influence still to make 
labour a less respected commodity than most 
others in our market, in consequence of which the 
mutual obligations of capitalist and latourer are 
sometimes less definitely felt than they should 
be, | think no one would be surprised to learn 
that this estimate of the difference in the amount 





* Lieut.-Col, W. N, Hutchinson, on Dog- 
breaking. 
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of work accomplished in a day by voluntary la- 
bourers and slave labourers was not in the 
slightest degree extravagantly expressed. But 
upon this point I shall now give some exact in- 
information. 





OUTLAWRY AMONG THE 
PATRIARCHS. 


WE find in a North Carolina paper the 
following advertisement, which presents a 
curious illustration of slaveholding law and 
slaveholding manners : 


“Srare or N. Carouina, Jones County.— 
Whereas complaint upon oath hath this day been 
made to us, Adonijah M‘Daniel and John N. 
Hyman, two of the Justices of the Peace of said 
County, by Franklin B. Harrison, of said County, 
"semen that a certain male slave belonging to 

im, named Sam, hath absented himself from his 
master’s services, and is lurking about said 
County, committing acts of felony and other mis- 
deeds: these are, therefore, in tiie name of the 
State, to command the said slave forthwith to 
surrender himself and return home to his master ; 
and we do hereby require the Sheriff of said 
County of Jones to make diligent search and pur- 
suit after the said slave, and him having found, 
to apprehend and secure, so that he may be con- 
veyed to his said master, or otherwise discharged 
as the law directs. And the said Sheriff is hereby 
authorized and empowered to raise and take with 
him such power of his County as he shall think 
fit for apprehending the said slave. And we do 
hereby, by virtue of the Act of Assembly in such 
case provided, intimate and declare, that if the 
said slave, named Sam, doth not surrender him- 
self and return home immediately after the publi- 
cation of these presents, any person may kill 
and destroy the said slave, by such means as he or 
they may think fit, without accusation or impeach- 
ment of any crime or offence for so doing, and 
without incurring any penalty and forfeiture 
thereby. 

‘Given under our hands and seals the 29th 
day of September, A.D. 1856. 

“A, M‘Daniet, J. P. [Seal. 
“J. F. Hymay, J. P. Seal 





** 100 DOLLARS REWARD. 

**] will give fifty dollars for the apprehension 
and delivery of the said boy to me, or lodge him 
in any jail in the State, so that I get him, or one 
hundred dollars for his head. 

“ F, B. Harrison. 

** Oct Ist, °56-tf.” 

** Fifty dollars for the person of ‘ the said boy’ 
Sam, but one hundred dollars for his head, the 
killing of him, ‘ without incurring any penalty 
or forfeiture thereby,’ being fully authorized in a 
legal document under the hands and seals of two 
justices of the peace! Even if Sam reads the 
newspapers and the above proclamation should 
come to his knowledge, no reasonable man would 
advise him to give himself up under it. It is not 
so much the danger, if he did so, of being whipped 
to death by the amiable Mr. F. B. Harrison, who 
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is evidently in a considerable state of excitement, 
as the certainty that, in a community that 
tolerates the publication of such advertisements, 
there must be plenty of sportsmen who would 
jump at the chance of shooting a negro, to say 
nothing of the hundred dollars to be got by doing 
so; and as there is no time limited within which 
he is to deliver himself up, this right of killing 
without incurring any penalty or forfeiture must 
be considered as accruing from the very issue of 
the proclamation. However, there is no restric- 
tion on the way of doing the deed, the volunteer 
executioner under this act being allowed the 
choice of ‘any means’ that may be thought fit” 
—Tib, 








WEST-INDIA DEPUTATION 
TO LORD PALMERSTON ON THE 
SLAVE-TRADE. 
WE append from the Times of the 12th June 
ultimo, the account of the proceedings of a 
deputation to Lord Palmerston, on the sub- 


ject of the slave-trade to Cuba, which we 


believe was one of the first steps advised by 
the promoters of the anti-slave-trade move- 
ment, to which we have referred in a pre 
vious Number as having been recently inau 
gurated in Jamaica, by two or more very 
large public meetings. 

**A deputation of gentlemen connected with 
the West: India interest, headed by Lord Shaftes- 
bury, had an interview with Lord Palmerston 
on Wednesday the 1 0th of June, for the purpose of 
calling his attention to various circumstances 
tending to show the increase of Slavery, and to 
make suggestions calculated to suppress the 
traffic. ‘The gentlemen who formed the deputa- 
tion were Mr. S. W. Taylor, M.P., Mr. Thom- 
son Hankey, M.P., and Messrs. John Cater, 
L. R. Valpy, Stephen Cave, W. Mackeson, and 
W. D. Child. 

‘The points pressed upon Lord Palmerston’s 
attention were the violation by Spain of the 
treaties with Great Britain, the increase in the 
trade in Cuba, especially during the last three 
years, the further impetus to be dreaded from 
the high price of sugar, the depressing influence 
on the prospects of free-labour, the serious ob- 
struction to the progress of the negro popula- 
tion, the ne essity for negro-labour on the plan- 
tations, and for the influx of such labour in 
almost all the West-India Islands, and, as a 
consequence, the supply of slave-labour to meet 
such demand, unless free labour of the same 
quality is provided. 

“ Lord SHAFTESBURY, in introducing the depu- 
tation, referred to the document which had been 
previously submitted to Lord Palmerston, as 
containing an epitome of the views of the depu- 
tation, and of the evidence on which such views 
were based, and proceeded to touch upon the in- 
disputable evidence which unfortunately now 
existed of the flagrant violation of the treaty 
obligations on the part of the Spanish Govern- 
ment in all its departments, leading to the en- 
couragement of the nefarious traffic in human 
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beings. He further observed that the trade was 
undoubtedly on the increase, and that there 
seemed to be a preponderating weight of autho- 
rity in favour of the plan of closely watching 
the Cuban coast, for which service, as he was 
informed, the despatch gunboats were specially 
adapted. While he trusted that Her Majesty’s 
Government would favourably receive the sug- 
gestion to be offered on that occasion for in- 
creasing the efficiency of the cruizing system, he 
felt that there was much truth in the next pro- 
position to be submitted, namely, the removal 
of the mixed commission court from Havana 
to Jamaica. All our experience had taught us 
that there was much difficulty in securing the 
efficient operation of such machinery in a slave 
country, and the more active our British officials 
became the more were they opposed, and their 
lives were even in jeopardy. The fact of the 
actual Slavery of those unfortunate beings who, 
from their title to freedom, were styled ‘ eman- 
cipados,’ also called loudly on the British nation 
to insist on the removal of those negroes, taken 
from captured slave-ships, to a country where 
Slavery was unknown, and the Spanish Govern- 
ment were, in express terms, bound by the treaty 
to agree upon other means better adapted to se- 
cure the complete attainment of the object pro- 
— Certain suggestions would also be brought 

fore his lordship for further consideration, 
having in view not only the suppression of the 
slave-trade, but of Slavery itself, through emi- 
ration treaties for substituting the free African 
or the slave. Having stated thus far the 
general views of those with whom he was asso- 
ciated, Lord Shaftesbury intimated that a few 
gentlemen would enlarge somewhat on each 
point. 

“Mr. Joun Waite Carer submitted a map 
of the Island of Cuba, and pointed out the usual 
course of slavers, and those portions of the coast 
on which slaves werelanded. He then suggested 
the stations on which the despatch gunboats 
should cruize, in connection with two or more 
larger vessels. His experience enabled him to 
express a decided opinion that the class of vessels 
he had specified would be, in every respect, suited 
for the work, and could be so fitted as to afford 
every prospect of health to the crews. 

“Mr. Leonarp Rowe Vary expressed his 
own regret that he found himself the substitute 
of Captain Hancock, R.N., as that officer was 
unable to attend, though cordially concurring in 
the work they had in hand. Mr. Valpy sub- 
mitted a sketch, showing the relative positions of 
the islands of St. Domingo, Cuba, and Jamaica, 
and the course of vessels sailing from the north 
side of St. Domingo to the north or south coast 
of Cuba. It was the opinion of Captain Han- 
cock, after several years’ experience in command 
of a cruiser, that most of the slavers ran along 
the north coast of St. Domingo, and that it would 
be advisable, in the first instance, to have aclose 
cordon stretched from Crooked-Island Passage on 
the north bearing south to the north-east of 
Jamaica, so as to cut off that passage. In other 
respects, the views of Captain Hancock, in a pe- 
culiarly striking manner, confirmed those sub- 
mitted by Mr. Cater; and his testimony was 
specially strong in favour of the class of vessels 


proposed to be used. 
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“Mr. Srernen Cave then urged the necessity 
for the removal of the mixed-commission courts, 
enforcing, by a clear statement of facts, the 
general views expressed by the noble earl who 
headed the deputation. 

‘Mr. Wittram Wrttyss Mackgson sub- 
mitted that Slavery could only be rooted out by 
African emigration treaties. He knew the ob- 
jections which would be started, but, on reflection, 
they would be found to be groundless. The plan- 
tations must and would be cultivated, and al- 
though it had been said by high authority (Lord 
Palmerston) that the planters were slaveowners 
at heart, he submitted that they were only slave- 
owners in fact, because there was no other 
available source of labour. The expense of the 
slave was enormous, and if free African labour 
was supplied the present slaveowner might be- 
come a missionary at heart. Such a plan must 
be universal, for if restricted to the British 
colonies, we should be charged with self-interested 
motives. If France were not joined she would 
import the free black herself, and to Spain and 
Portugal we must shew the advantages to be thus 
obtained. But he admitted that emigration 
must be accompanied by emancipation, as free 
men must not be landed in a slave country, lest, 
like the emancipados, they becameslaves. Such 
an emigration should be regulated by a mixed 


commission in Africa, and the system would be- 


founded on voluntary contracts, free passage, and 
outfit, with return passages or grants of land to 
the settler. By means of the colonization of the 
West Indies with free blacks, the civilization of 
Africa might be advanced—emigration and mis- 
sionary boards would work together. 

‘‘ Tn addition to these statements a memorial 
had been submitted to Lord Palmerston, proving 
the violation of the treaty, which came into 
operation in the year 1820, and forming the basis 
of the ‘suggestions made for the abolition of 
Slavery. Reference was made to an article in 
the 7'mes of May last, which said, ‘If we aro 
to believe the general evidence of the world, the 
slave-trade goes on as vigorously as ever.’ The 
New-York Journal of Commerce, in 1856, said, 
‘Within twelve months not less than fifteen 
slavers had been fitted out and despatched to the 
west of Africa from New York alone; anda com- 
mander of a slaver, who was imprisoned in that 
city, declared that, in his opinion, there were, in 
one year, as many as thirty-five.’ According to 
the evidence of an interpreter on board a slaver 
taken into Jamaica, two vessels departed weekly, 
with from 50 to 700 slaves on board. Another 
statement in the 7'imes was then.referred to in 
the memorial, to the effect that. accounts from 
the Havana, to the 9th of May, stated that 
the slave-trade was flourishing. A British ship 
had landed 600 Africans at the Sagua la Grande, 
and was then burnt to the water's edge. There 
were a dozen vessels in the port of Havana for 
sale as slavers. 

“The course of action suggested for the aboli- 
tion of Slavery comprises the following points :— 
Strong and energetic representations to the 
Spanish Government. Great stress is laid upon 
the expediency of stationing despatch gunboats 
on the coast of Cuba, which plan, it is remarked, 
is strongly advocated by Admiral Sir G, Pechell 
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and by Captain Hancock, R.N. It is then men- 
tioned that the opinions of those resident in 
Spain were forcibly expressed by the correspon- 
dent of the 7%mcs, who, writing so late as the 
Ist of June, 1857, says, ‘If it is really desired 
to stop the slave-trade, now so active in Cuba, 
let a sufficient force of gunboats be sent out to 
stand sentry over Cuban ports, and keep a bright 
look-out about the nooks and creeks in which 
slavers would be likely to run what portion of 
their wretched cargo the horrors of the middle 
passage may leave alive.’ 

** With respect to the successful operation of 
these screw despatch gunboats, it is stated, on 
competent authority, that they are likely to be 
very efficient. In fact, there are now two in the 
East Indies, and they can be made suitable for 
a warm climate. According to the account given 
of these boats by a naval officer, their draught 
of water is from eleven to twelve feet. Under 
full steam they can steam a speed of eleven 
knots an hour. For full speed they require coal 
for about five days, but at moderate, or half-speed, 
they could carry coal for twenty days. When 
the fires are out about two hours are required to 
get up steam, but when the fires are banked 
only from ten to twenty minutes are required. 
Reference is made in this memorial to a state- 
ment in the New-York Herald of April last, 
which mentions several facts tending to shew 
the necessity of such a station on the coast of 
Cuba. 

**The following are the suggestions made for 
abolishing Slavery by African emigration 
treaties :-— 

“ «Suppression of Slavery itself, not the trade 
alone, through emigration treaties, by substi- 
tuting the free-black African for a slave. 

«+¢ Emigration must be universal ; if restricted 
to British colonies Britain might be charged 
with interested motives. If France be not 
joined, she will soon import the free black by 
herself. To Spain and Portugal it must be 
shown to be their interest to join. 

«¢ Emigration must be accompanied or fol- 
lowed by emancipation. Free blacks must not 
be imported into a slave country, lest, like eman- 
cipados, they become slaves. 

«*¢ Emigration may be regulated by a mixed 
commission in Africa, the objects thereof to be, 
voluntary contracts, free passage and outfit, 
suitable vessels, return passages, or grants of 
land. 

“¢ Emigration, in lieu of Slavery, is for the 
interest of Cuba. Compare cost of slave, 700 
dollars (140/.) with that of free black emigrant, 
71. 10s. a-head (adults). Slavery furnishes but 
a temporary supply of labour by individuals 
worked to death in ten years, while emigration 

ives a permanent supply by colonization in 
amilies. 

“«* How emancipation is to be effected in Cuba. 
An immediate Spanish law for emancipation, in 
a limited period for purchase of slaves, through 
joans guaranteed as to interest by B,itain, i 
necessary; the interest to be met by a _poll-tax 
and annual tax on emigrants, and tax on ex- 
ports. Emigration to be the bonus for emanci- 
pation. 

“¢* Colonization of the West Indies with free 
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blacks will civilize Africa, by constant commu- 
nication through an emigration highway between 
the African tribes and civilized nations ‘The 
emigration and missionary boards will aid each 
other. Numerous emigration stations, with a 
nixed commission and open treaties, will instil 
confidence everywhere. 

*** Emigration will tend to put down intestine 
African wars. ‘lhe normal state of Africa is 
war, followed by captivity. Commerce and civi- 
lization must root out war. Each new emigra- 
tion depdt will be a bond for peace. The emi- 
grants will be selected from freemen not captives.’ 

* Lord Palmerston listened most earnestly te 
the remarks made by those gentlemen who ad- 
dressed him, and thanked them for the sugges- 
tions they had offered, and the practical form in 
which their views had been embodied. With 
reference to the wide subject of emigration, his 
lordship expressed his doubts whether the time 
had arrived for such treaties, and alluded to 
various objections which might be raised. For 
the present, therefore, he could not testify to his 
approval of the plan. His lordship then stated 
that Her Majesty’s Government were most 
anxious to do all in their power to repress and, 
as far as possible, crush the slave-trade. He 
admitted the force of much that had been urged 
as to the probable success of a squadron on the 
coast of Cuba, and was glad to be able to state 
that now there were vessels at liberty for such 
service, and proposed that one or two gentlemen 
should wait on the First Lord of the Admiralty 
to confer with him on the subject. His lordship 
also admitted the advantage to accrue from a 
transfer of the mixed-commission court, and ex- 
plained the position in which the Government 
were placed in connection with the treaties. He 
would, however, further examine into the subject, 
and assured the deputation that all their sugges- 
tions should receive full consideration.” 


THE SLAVE-TRADE TO CUBA. 
We published in our last a brief account of 
the capture of a slaver with a number of 
slaves on board, and of her being taken into 
St. Ann’s Bay, Jamaica. Some of our 
friends being desirous that the case should 
be given in detail—which we were prevented 
from doing last month, owing to press of 
matter—we reprint from the Colonial Stan- 
dard of the 24th April ult. the article to 
which we are indebted for the summary in 
question. 

‘** An unexpected and most providential event 
has confirmed in a remarkable degree the grounds 
on which the remonstrances that are now pro- 
ceeding from this colony gainst the continuance 
of the African slave-trade with Cuba have been 
based. The answer invariably returned by Go- 
vernment to petitions and memorials from the 
British colonies on the subject of the public 
infraction of her treaties for the suppression of 
the slave-trade by Spain has been, that these 
petitions have been based on a delusion, there 
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Called for strong coercive measures. Hitherto 
we have been compelled to fall back on evidence 
supplied almost wholly by the American press ; 
and although there probably could be no better 
secondary evidence in such a case than that of 
the press of a country whose ports were con- 
fessedly and notoriously the great nurseries of 
the trade, still it was impossible not to feel that 
testimony of such a nature was liable to question 
in official bureaus, and required at least some 
confirmation in fact before it could be pressed 
with confidence, as conclusive of the bad faith of 
Spain. 

«This confirmation has at length been afforded 
us at a most opportune moment. On Sunday, 
the 12th inst., the pinnace of H.M. Brig Arab, 
under the command of Lieutenant Stubbs, R.N., 
after a search of ten days in and about the keys 
on the south side of Cuba, succeeded in capturing 
a schooner of 150 tons, name and nation un- 
known, together with 370 slaves, survivors of 
500 shipped at Kabinda, on the coast of Africa, 
and destined for disposal in Cuba. The circum- 
stances of the capture are precisely these : 


*¢ On the 2d of April the pinnace left the 
Arab off Trinidad de Cuba, in command of Lieut. 
Stubbs, a marine and filteen men, on a cruise. 
On the 4th, about half-past one o'clock, the pin- 
nace anchored in Boca Grande, where she found 
a Caymanas schooner, the Star, Capt. M*Lauch- 
lan, who infermed Lieut. Stubbs that there were 
three wrecks of slavers on ‘Man-of-War Key,’ 
off Boca Grande, from one of which Captain 
M‘Lauchlan had obtained a small quantity of 
copper, about one and a-half mile east of Cape 
Breton. The slavers, the captain stated, had 
been on shore for about two months. He also 
stated, that on Cotton Keys he saw a wreck, and 
the lifeless bodies of about twenty Africans, in 
quite a perfect state. He also said that eight 
men, calling themselves fishermen, but evidently 
pilots, were on the west coast of Cay Grande, 
some of whom he knew, who informed him that 
they expected a vessel with Africans to arrive 
daily. After this information, the pinnace cruised 
in the vicinity of Boca Grande, and returned. 
Captain M‘Lauchlan then further informed 
Lieut. Stubbs that these pilots were on the look- 
out there incessantly. He also stated to him 
that a brigantine stood close in to the land, and 
he (the captain) had ordered his men to go in 
search of the pinnace, should the brigantine 
prove to be a slaver: the brigantine being certain 
that she was off the coast of Cuba, stood out to 
sea again. On the 9th the pinnace weighed 
anchor, and ran round a point, in order to elude 
the vigilance of the pilots of Cape Grande. On 
the 12th, at 9.30 a.m., a schooner was observed 
from the pinnace running down with square sails 
set. The pinnace immediately weighed, and ran 
out and stood across the passage. At 10 A.M. 
the pinnace got her oars out, and observed the 
schooner cast off a boat that was being towed 
astern, and the schooner stood out to sea. The 
pinnace hoisted her colours, and fired several 
shots across the schooner’s bow with Minie rifles. 
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At 3 o'clock, the wind being light, oars were 
again put from the pinnace. A marine, by the 
name of Baird, kept up a continual firing at the 
schooner. The schooner was now observed lower- 
ing a boat, and the firing was immediately di- 
rected against the boat, which completely shat- 
tered her rudder. The boat then tossed up her 
oars, and this having been observed by the pin- 
nace, as a token of surrender, Lieut. Stubbs 
ceased firing, and boarded the boat, and took the 
captain and his cook, and also his private adult 
slave, who had been concealed at the bottom of 
the boat; a spy-glass, and a lot of Colt’s revolv- 
ers, loaded. By this time the schooner, with 
all sails set, was driving on to the reefs, the cap- 
tain having lashed the helm up before quitting. 
The pinnace, on perceiving this, immediately left 
the boat and proceeded towards the schooner, 
which the lieutenant and his men boarded: at 
that time she was about a hundred and fifty yards 
from the reef. He found 370 slaves on board, 
among whom were 42 females. Previous to the 
arrival on board the schooner, the slaves were all 
loosed on deck, and one of them put her helm 
down, thus preventing her going directly on the 
reef. The schooner then ran down to the Boca 
Grande, and anchored there. The Africans by 
this time tore every thing to pieces on board in 
search of food. 

**¢The schooner left Kabinda forty-six days 
previously with 500 slaves, of whom 120 had 
died on the passage. The Spanish ensign was 
found on board the schooner. The slaves had 
broken open a keg of powder, a case of lucifer 
matches, and a tin of turpentine. The schooner 
was struck in two places, owing, as our in- 
formant says, to the excellent firing of the 
marine, Baird. On Monday, the 13th, observed a 
schooner running through the outer reef of the 
keys through the passage, no doubt with the re- 
mainder of the men on board. The crew con- 
sisted of nine, the rest passengers, having Ame- 
rican colours up. There were only two days’ pro- 
vision on board the slave schooner, and the slaves 
were perishing from starvation. Lieut. Stubbs 
then thought of proceeding to Jamaica, and on 
Thursday, the 16th, arrived at St. Ann’s Bay, 
where the lieutenant immediately put himself in 
communication with the authorities. 


‘The master of the slaver, who, it may be 
stated, was a Spaniard, has refused to give his 
name, or the name of the vessel; but he stated, 
according to a communication published by the 
Falmouth Post, that he was a losor by the cap- 
ture to the amount of 30,000 dollars—a loss 
which did not cause him much coneern, as he 
had made other and successful trips. A great 
deal of information, however, according to our 
Northside contemporary, has been obtained from 
the interpreter, who mentioned that several ves- 
sels were left on the African coast; that they 
were to have sailed soon with full cargoes; that 
upon an average two vessels departed weekly, each 
with 500 to 700 slaves on board; that the trade 
was rapidly increasing ; and that the slaves, on 
being landed in Cuba, were worth from 500 dol- 
lars to 700 dollars each. 
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‘¢ We cannot venture to anticipate the answer 
which Government, under whose protection this 
‘ free-trade’ speculation may be considered to 
have been carried on since 1846, will attempt 
to make to facts so conclusive as these. The 
evidence no longer rests with American jour- 
nalism. Here is now tangible proof of the exist- 
ence of the trade, and positive testimony of an 
eyewitness as to the extent of its proportions. 
Several slavers lay off the coast awaiting their 
cargoes, when the captured schooner sailed, and 
these cargoes are despatched at an average rate 
of two per week, involving a weekly shipment of 
from 1000 to 1400 slaves. If this man is to be 
credited—and he has no motive whatever for 
either concealing or exaggerating facts—the slave- 
trade between Africa and Cuba, stimulated by the 
present high prices of sugar, and emboldened by 
the impunity which the inaction of the British 
Government has conferred, has assumed propor- 
tions nearly equal to those of the Brazilian slave- 
trade when England peremptorily interfered to 
suppress it with armed power. 

** There can be very little doubt that the vessel 
captured by Lieut. Stubbs isan American. She 
had no name and no papers, circumstances which 
are perfectly consistent with the course of pro- 
cedure invariably adopted with reference to 
slavers fitted out in the ports of the United States. 
We transcribe, in proof of this, a section from 
an extremely valuable paper on the slave-trade, 
published in the New-York Herald of the Ist 
April: 

“* A vessel which has seen some years of ser- 
vice, of good quality as a sailer, and with a fair 
outfit, is purchased in one of the ports of the 
United States, and a contract made with the 
seller that he shall deliver her at a certain port 
on the African coast. This he has a legal right 
to do, under the law as it at present stands, 
as he is legally supposed to know nothing of the 
subsequent employment of the ship, and is not 
responsible therefor. On board of this vessel a 
small quantity of lumber is shipped, with rice and 
provisions, and the means of cooking for a large 
number of people. The cooking apparatus forms 
a portion of the indirect evidence of an intention 
to engage in the slave-trade ; but though it may 
be a cause of suspicion, it has never proved suffi- 
cient for conviction or condemnation. In addi- 
tion to this, she is required to take on board, at 
some quiet spot, a large number of water-casks, 
to be filled upon the coast of Africa for the pur- 
pose of supplying the negroes on the homeward 
passage. These water-casks are generally held to 
be, in connexion with the cooking arrangements, 
sufficient to condemn the vessel upon a charge of 
intent to engage in the slave-trade ; and they are, 
therefore, always taken on board immediately 
before departure from port, or perhaps the vessel 
touches at some small outport in the vicinity, and 
takes them on board after she has cleared and 
sailed from the harbour of New York. Some of 
them have touched at Greenpoint, on the western 
shore of Long Island, and received their water- 
casks there, while others have received them 
during their passage through the Sound : others, 
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again, touching for that purpose at the mouth of 
the Connecticut river, or some of the little ports 
along the Sound; and not a few return to the 
port for them, having an excuse prepared in anti- 
cipation. The vessel is provided with her regular 
papers for clearance, and, having received her 
casks, continues at once upon her voyage: so it 
will be seen that the suspicious circumstances 
connected with her do not congregate around her 
till all her papers have been issued by the Custom- 
house, and she is almost beyond the jurisdiction 
of the courts. The consequence is, that not one 
out of twenty of the vessels fitted out in the 
United States for the coast of Africa can be 
brought within the power of the law. Having 
cleared the coast, they pursue their voyage to 
Africa, counting upon the protection of the Ame- 
rican flag to secure them from search by British 
cruisers; and having escaped the detection by 
them, they are run into some of the numerous 
river arms that characterize the African coast. 
Here they are enabled to load twenty, thirty, and 
even as far as forty miles from the shore, and 
secure a favourable opportunity for departure, of 
which they are informed by their lookouts, and 
which they generally effect immediately after the 
sailing of the cruiser in her visit along the shore. 

“* Therunto Cuba is made, as we have already 
stated, without papers of any kind, the American 
commander and crew having been left upon the 
coast of Africa, from whence they find their way 
home through Sierra Leone or Monrovia. On 
arriving at Cuba, the negroes are landed upon 
some unfrequented spot, and generally with the 
knowledge of the officers of the Government, who 
are in the confidence of the dealers. They are 
then immediately carried into the interior and 
distributed among the plantations, so that the 
large number of new negroes may not attract 
public attention. The vessel is burned, or some- 
times sent to an American port to get papers, or 
they may have succeeded in getting papers for 
her in a Spanish port ; after which she is sent 
in ballast to the United States, or, in some in- 
stances, to a port in Germany. During the 
voyage all evidence of the traffic in which she has 
been concerned is destroyed; and if she succeeds 
in entering an American port, she may be again 
fitted out and make another voyage. But the 
greater part of the vessels now used in these 
voyages are destroyed or abandoned by their 
owners ; and this is the reason of their seeking 
in the purchase of the vessel to obtain one that 
has been some time in use.’ 


“It is precisely in conformity with the rules 
here disclosed that the prize of Lieut. Stubbs has 
neither nation nor papers. American she dare 
not avow herself: Spanish she obviously is not. 
It is said, however, that the proof of her being 
American is very strong. 

‘+ Hati she been Spanish, a question might have 
arisen whether it would not have been compul- 
sory, under the terms of the treaty, that she 
should be taken, with her cargo, to Havana, for 
condemnation ; and this circumstance suggests 
some necessary observations to which we wish to 
direct the attention of such of our British con- 
temporaries as deem the subject worthy of their 
consideration. 
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“ The effect of carrying captured Africans into 
Havana for adjudication by the Mixed Commis- 
sion is this: The slaves are condemned necessa- 
rily, and, under the name of Emancipados, are 
apprenticed for ten and fourteen years, accord- 
ing to ages, amongst the proprietors of sugar- 
estates. As regards the Africans, the change 
is simply a nominal one. ‘The apprenticed 
emancipado is in effect as perfectly a slave as if 
he had been bought as a ‘ Bozal’ in the slave- 
mart, established, with the full knowledge of 
the authorities of Havana a few miles westward 
of the capital. The custom is to give the young 
emancipado the same name as is borne by an 
old slave; and when the latter dies his namesake 
takes his place as slave, whilst a return is made 
of an emancipado dead. On the other hand, as 
regards the Cuban employer, the gain is very 
large. He obtains a slave under colour of an 
apprenticeship, without the necessity of buying 
him—and slaves are expensive cattle just now— 
his whole outlay being the fee which, as a mat- 
ter of course, the authorities exact for so favour- 
able an arrangement. As regards the British 
colonial agriculturist, the capture and disposal 
of any number of slaves after this fashion in- 
volve necessarily the same wrong and injury as 
if the slaves had been landed and sold in the 
ordinary course. It matters not to him whether 
the Cuban planter buys the African out of a 
slave ship, or enslaves him as an Emancipado. 
The competition is the same any way, and from 
the same source. Either wrong springs from the 
slave trade, and it is the duty of England—a 
duty which she owes as well to the world as to us 
—to suppress it. Until the slave-trade, however, 
can be effectually put down, we venture to enlist 
the influence of the British press in favour of an 
altered destination of such cargoes as may pro- 
videntially, and under a more active system of 
blockade in these seas, fall into the possession of 
British cruisers. We pray that these cargoes 
may be no longer taken under treaty obligations 
to Havana, to be there converted to the same 
purposes to which the slaves themselves were 
destined; but that, as prizes to Her Majesty, 
the African captives may in all cases be trans- 
ferred to Jamaica, the nearest British Colony, 
to be there emancipated in fact, and not in name 
only. This may require a verbal alteration of the 
treaty; but if ever there was a case in which 
one country could dictate such an amendment to 
another, it is this case, in which Spain has out- 
raged, and outraged daily, every stipulation she 
has contracted with Great Britain on the Subject 
of the slave-trade, and is at this moment at 
England’s mercy lest she declare these habitual 
infractions a casus belli, which might end at any 
moment in the capture of Cuba, and in the armed 
suppression, not simply of the slave-trade, but of 
Slavery itself.” 
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BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 
Ar the half-yearly meeting of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Congregational Union, held 
in Gloucester, April 8, 1857, Dr. Morton 
Brown, at the request of Rev. John Burder, 
who was not present, read a letter, addressed to 
anti-slavery friends in the United States of 
America, expressive of sympathy with them, 
and urging them to persevere in their benevo- 
lent career. The letter was directed to the 
honoured brother of the honoured authoress 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and was unanimously 
and cordially adopted by the ministers and 
other brethren. ‘The Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Congregational Union some years ago 
sent.a letter to their American brethren of 
a somewhat similar character. 


ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE. 

To meet the numerous inquiries which are 
being addressed to us respecting the Anti- 
Slavery Conference proposed to be held in 
London, we take this opportunity of stating 
that the time and place are not yet deter- 
mined upon. The British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society’s Committee are co- 
operating with the Kendal Committee, a 
joint sub-Committee having been constituted 
for the purpose of carrying out all necessa 
arrangements for rendering the propose 
gathering as effective as possible. We be- 
lieve the Conference will not be convened 
until towards the close of the present year, 
but all particulars will be given in due time. 
Many of the most influential persons, lay and 
clerical, in the philanthropic world, have sent 
in their adhesion to the object of the Con- 
ference; and we may state further, that it 
will be summoned in their name. As man 
of our readers are not aware that its object is 
special, we append the Creular which sets it 
forth. 

‘* BreTturen—The undersigned have feltdeeply 
impressed with the solemn responsibility which 
rests upon Christians in this realm with regard 
to those in the United States of America, who 
profess, with us, to bear the name of the Lerd 
Jesus Christ, and to recognise the Bible as the 
Law of God. 

“ Educated as the inhabitants of the Southern 
States of America are, to regard the Slavery 
around them as an hereditary and legal esta- 
blishment—sanctioned as the present state of 
things has been from the pulpit and the bench— 
it will require the exercise of Christian prudence 
and great kindliness of feeling towards those who 
are suffering from prepossessions thus imbibed, 
when we approach them to express our solicitude 
and views upon asystem which interdicts nearly 
three millions of our fellow-beings from the ex- 
ercise of that liberty of thought and action, both 
in the humblest and the holiest things which, by 
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the institution vs our Gad, belongs to the whole 
human race. 

* This expression of our opinion may prove a 
difficult task, notwithstanding it is prompted by 
love. We nevertheless appeal to our fellow-Chris- 
tians, and ask whether the experience of eighteen 
centuries has not taught us that the path of 
Christian duty is always difficult, but that 
Christian faith has never relied in vain upon the 
God of truth and of justice. 

“There is unusual concord at the present time 
among the professors of Christianity in the 
United Kingdom. Many causes of difference 
and rivalry existing in former years have been 
Swept away, or are suppressed by brotherly 
charity, and the war which so absorbed the in- 
terests of the nation is at an end. How this time 
of blessing would be hallowed—what a trophy of 
gratitude would be raised—if now in union and 
love, the Christians of Great Britain cou!d suc- 
cessfully plead for the emancipation of the 
coloured race in the United States! And why 
not? Has the voice ef truth lost its power? 
Has the Spirit of God departed from the world ? 
Is not the Truth still the two-edged sword, and 
does not the Holy Ghost still use it to the piercing 
the very thoughts and intents of the heart ? 

** Surely the condition of the, enslaved loudly 
implores our help, and not less solemn is the 
secret groaning of those who are continually suf- 
fering from the demoralizing influences of a sys- 
tem, which, by reason of conventional habit and 
opinion, they, unaided, cannot or dare not over- 
throw: and might not many of these, descended 
as they are from English forefathers, become, 
but for the curse of Slavery, fellow-labourers in 
the Lord's vineyard ? 

‘** Moreover, let us not thanklessly forget that 
it was our Heavely Father who enabled this na- 
tion to strike off the fetters of eight hundred 
thousand of our fellow-subjects ; and we know not 
what portion of the blessings we now enjoy are 
traceable to this act of fearless justice. Is it pre- 
sumptuous to suggest that England was honoured 
in the work of emancipation, not that she might 
enjoy in slothful ingratitude the satisfaction she 
has reaped, but in order to induce, by example 
and persuasion, other countries to do likewise ? 

** The negro and the slave-owner in Cuba and 
the Brazils claim our interest, but we cannot 
reasonably appeal to or for them, until we have 
succeeded with our co-religionists of the Protes- 
tant faith, and of common language with our- 
selves, in the United States. 

“If, brethren, you are inclined to co-operate 
with us, we believe that a way will open before 
the spirit of Christian love, acting in prayerful 
dependence upon God, to plead for the emanci- 
pation of the slave with the churches of America. 

“* Every day is a day of misery to thousands in 
the American plantations, and every year is a 
year of wretchedness and sin on the estates 
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where human beings are ‘raised’ for the supply 
of the slave-markets of ‘ Christian America.’ 

‘‘ The Secretary, or any one undersigned, will 
be glad to receive communications from our fel- 
low-Christians; and we venture to submit, that 
if those who have always been active friends of 
the negro, and those whose hearts have been 
opened to feel for the bondmen and bondwomen 
of America, would take up the subject, the pre- 
sent is the right time to do so, before the prepa- 
rations for another Presidential election com- 
mences; so that what might then be deemed 
English ‘interference,’ may not now, on that ac- 
count, be refused. 

“Jf this address produces the response for 
which we hope, we would suggest that a meeting 
of the Christian friends of the negro should be 
held in London, in the month of May, to consider 
in what way the Christians of England may most 
effectually bring Christian principle to bear on 
their brethren in America, in reference to this 
momentous questien. 

*s Signed, 
John Whitwell, Mayor of Kendal. 
William Dilworth Crewdson, Helme Lodge, 
Kendal. 

Isaac Braithwaite, Kendal. 

John Wakefield, Sedgwick, Kendal. 

Samuel Marshall, Kent Terrace, Kendal. 

James Cropper, Eller Green, Kendal. 

John Antes La Trobe, Incumbent of St. Tho- 

mas’, Kendal. 

Edward Gabriel, Incumbent of St. George's 

Kendal. 
George London, Incumbent of Burneside, 
Kendal. 

David Jones, Independent Minister, Kendal. 

John Inglis, Presbyterian Minister, Kendal. 

William Taylor, Presbyterian Minister, Kendal. 

Sampson Turner, Methodist Minister, Kendal. 

Thomas Armson, Methodist Minister, Kendal. 

Thomas Robinson, Stramongate, Kendal. 

John Jowitt Wilson, Manufacturer, Kent Ter- 

race, Kendal. 

George Braithwaite ©-> v7 », Kendal. 

William Whitwell, Tolsuu siall, Kendal. 

John Thompson, Netherfield, Kendal. 

Robert Braithwaite, Highgate, Kendal. 

Charles Lloyd Braithwaite, Highgate, Kendal. 

Edward Crewdson, Plumbgarths, Kendal. 

Samuel Rhodes, Highgate, Kendal, 

Robert Somervell, Netherfield, Kendal. 

John Field, Birthwaite, Kendal. 

Edmund Cockshutt, Market-place, Kendal. 

Henry Wilson, Stramongate, Kendal. 

Edward Whitwell, Castle Street, Kendal. 

Isaac Whitwell, Kent Terrace, Kendal. 

George Dent. Stramongate, Kendal. 

Charles Lloyd Braithwaite will kindly take the 
duties of Secretary. 

** Kendal, April 22, 1857. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY ITEMS. 


SAE or stAveEs.—The editor of the Warren- 
town (Virginia) Whig was informed by Messrs. 
Dickinson, Hil], and Co., auctioneers, of Rich- 
mond, that the gross amount of their sales of 
negroes last year reached the enormous sum of 
2,000,000 dols. The entire sales of other houses 
of a similar kind in Richmond would make the 
amount go over 4,000,000 dols., and still the busi- 
ness is increasing. “* We ourselves,” says the Whig, 
** witnessed the sale of 35 servants, at an average 
value of 700 dols. Negro girls not 10 years of 
age sold for 800 dols. “Fr thks work does not stop, 
in a short time Virginia will be stripped of nearly 
all her negro population—all owing to the agita- 
tion of the infernal negro question by the fanatics 
of both sections. One of the negroes mentioned 
above, a rough carpenter, nearly 40 years old, 
brought 1615 dols. In Williamsburgh, last week, 
Mr. R. Saunders, executor of the estate of the 
late Rev. Scervant Jones, exposed for sale some 
20 slaves, all of whom commanded a most excel- 
lent price. A negro woman named “ Dolly,” be- 
tween 50 and 60 years of age, sold for 725 dols. 
cash. All the rest were sold at proportionate 
prices, so far as we can ascertain. In Lynch- 
burg, last week, the following sales were effected : 
man, 23 years old, 1315 dols.; man, 49 years 
old, 1360 dols.; woman, 20 years old, and child, 
1140 dolls.; man, 21 years old, 1110 dols.; wo- 
man, 21! years, and 2 children, 1380 dols.; wo- 
man, 20 years old, and | child, 1260 dols. ; wo- 
man, 19 years old, and one child, 1040 dols. ; man, 
38 years, 1300 dols.; girl, 17 years, 1190 dols. ; 
boy, 19 years old, 1025 dols. In all, 30 slaves 
were sold, and the average of old and young, in- 
cluding several children in arms, reached the very 
high figure of 708 dols.” The Charlottesville Ad- 
vocate says, ‘* There was a very large number of 
negroes sold publicly on last Monday, our last Ja- 
naury court-day. Probably as many as 100, be- 
longing to different owners, changed masters that 
day. The prices which they brought were very high, 
ranging from 1000 dols. to 1300 dols. for men, 
and 800 dols. to 900 dols. for women.” A sale 
of 10 negroes, ranging in age from 10 to70 years, 
was made in Liberty, Bedford county, on New- 
Year’s day, for the aggregate sum of 7637 dols. 
The highest price obtained was 1255 dols.; the 
lowest, 140: average, 763 dols.70c. This is 
doing"pretty well, considering the almost superan- 
nuated condition of several of the negroes. In 
Winsborough, South Carolina, on the 5th inst., 
the sales of negroes fully sustained the high figure 
at which they have previously ranged. One 
prime negro fellow sold for 1340 dols., a credit of 
twelve months. We notice in the Colombia Ca- 
rolinian sales of the same day, by Byteewood 
and Smith, that alse were in keeping with pre- 
vious prices. A boy, 20 years old, sold for 
1260 dols.; a boy, 19 years old, for 1250 dolls. 
Eleven negroes, confined in Harris Edmondson's 
jail, Virginia, and awaiting transportation south, 
escaped from confinement on Saturday night, and 
have not since been heard of. The police having 
been notified, there is but little doubt but that the 
runaways will soon be apprehended. A negro 
named Beverly, slave of Mrs. Sarah Crump, was 
tried before the justices of New Kent county, Vir- 
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ginia, on Saturday, for endeavouring to incite an 
insurrection, found guilty, and condemned to be 
hung on the 20th of February. Another negro 
implicated was discharged, as likewise one charged 
with endeavouring to poison the country patrol. 
—New- York Herald. 

SLAVERY IN DELAWARE.—Not only are the 
old Free States more flourishing than the old 
Slave States, and the new Free States more 
flourishing than the new Slave States, but the 
Slave States themselves are the most flourishing 
in those parts where there is the least Slavery, 
and most depressed in those parts where Slavery 
most prevails. Look at Maryland and Dela- 
ware: the northern portions, along the Penn- 
sylvania line, where there are hardly any slaves, 
grow and thrive: the southern parts decay, or 
are stationary. 

There are three counties in Delaware: New- 
castle, the most northern, Kent, the central, and 
Sussex, the southern county. There are hardly 
any slaves in Newcastle county ; not many in 
Kent ; Sussex contains nearly all that are in the 
State. Now examine the condition of these 
counties in the years 1810 and 1850, an interval 
of forty years. These are the census returns : 


1819. 1850. Increase, Decrease. 
Newcastle . 24,229 42,780 18,351 
Kent .... 20.495 22,816 2,321 


Sussex... . 27,750 25,936 + 1814 

Thus it appears, that while Newcastle county 
has gained about 74 per cent. in population, be- 
ing nearly free from Slavery, Sussex county, 
which is blessed with it, has less population by 
1814 than it had forty years ago. In view of 
this condition of things, we cannot doubt, that 
before many years elapse, Slavery will be abo- 
lished in Delaware, by the gradual process 
adopted in Pennsylvania eighty-three years age. 
Such a project was lost by one votein the Dela- 
ware Legislature, a very few years ago. 

What must we think of the intelligence of 
those citizens of the Northern States who would 
rather see Kansas a Sussex than a Newcastle ? 
—Philadelphia. Times. 

Death oF THE OriainaL UncLeE Tom.— 
The Indianapolis Journal mentions the death in 
that city, on Sunday last, of Thomas Magruder, 
an old negro, aged about 110 years. He is = 9 
posed to have been the one who suggested the 
name and the leading features of the character 
in Mrs. Stowe’s novel, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
This supposition is based on the coincidence of 
name and character, and on the fact, says the 
Journal, **that Henry Ward Beecher, during 
his residence here, was a constant visitor of 
‘ Uncle Tom’s,’ well acquainted with his history, 
and a sincere admirer of his virtues. We have 
been told that Mrs. Stowe herself sometimes 
called to see the old man. ‘ Uncle ‘l'om’s Cabin,’ 
too, was the name of his house among his ac- 
quaintances, and was a familiar phrase here long 
before Mrs. Stowe immortalized it. At all 
events, we know that it is the impression with 
all the friends of Mrs. Stowe and her brother in 
this city, that ‘Old Uncle Tom’ was the origi- 
nal, or at least the suggestion, of the hero of 
the Cabin.” 
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The Anti-Slaberp Reporter, 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, 1857. 


RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION. 
JAMAICA. 


In the May Number of the Anti-slavery Re- 

rter we published extracts from a few 
etters we had then lately received, in 
answer to certain queries addressed by us to 
some of our correspondents in Jamaica on 
the subject of the condition of the labouring 
population. We have since been favoured 
with permission to print further evidence on 
the same subject, furnished to us by a highly- 
esteemed and zealous friend of the anti- 
slavery cause, who has laboured for thirty 
years in Jamaica, and whose position and 
experience, therefore, entitle the statements 
of his friends, which he fully endorses, and 
which may therefore be regarded as his own, 
to implicit credence. We take advantage of 
his permission to publish the names of his 
correspondents. 

The history of these communications we 
will leave the writer to give. He addresses 
us thus from Leicester, 10th of June ult. 


“My prar Srr—As I am not likely to be 
in London for some weeks to come, and 
shall not therefore be able to present them to 
you personally, I herewith forward you a 
copy of inquiries I drew up and forwarded 
to several influential persons in Jamaica, (as 
a consequence of your Circular,) and some of 
the replies I received. 

“Two of the communications you will per- 
ceive are from — of high respectability 
as owners and attorneys for properties in 
Jamaica, and I have thought that ‘their 
testimony would be very important. 

“The letter of W. Berry, Esq., who is a 
large proprietor, as well as an extensive 
attorney, is very important testimony. 
The letters accompanying the replies will 
explain the circumstances under which the 
replies were given, and on that account I 
thought it best to send them also. The 
letter from the Rev. John Clark, of Brown’s 
Town, is also important. With reference to 
the one from George Gordon, Esq., I think 
it is very desirable to put an end to the 
scandals that have been circulated, by over- 
whelming evidence. 

“You may have seen, possibly, my letters 
in the Freeman. I wished to have seen you 
on the subject of their insertion in the Re- 
porter, but I was urged to publish them 
without delay, and that they would lose 
none of their interest if copied into the 
Reporter. Should you think this latter re- 
mark correct, I should be obliged by your 
copying the articles in whole or in part, as 
the Reporter is seen both in Jamaica and 
America, where the Freeman is unknown. 
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I do not know why the Freeman has given 
4 my initials: | wrote my name in full, 
and should like for the Jamaica people 
especially, as well as the Americans, to know 
what I have said. 

“T omitted to notice the letter from the 
Rev. Mr. East, President of the College at 
Calabar: that, I think, you will find par- 
ticularly important. 

“In my forthcoming volume, On the 
United States and Cuba, I hope you will 
find something adapted to the pages of your 
Reporter. 

“1 am, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 

“J. M. Puiniippo.” 


“ General Questions, &c., as to the state and 
prospects of the Island in relation to Agri- 
culture and Commerce. 


“TI. How long have you resided in this 
island, in what parts of it, and in what ca- 
pacity ? 

“TT. Has there been any great deterioration 
in the value of property in the island within 
your knowledge? if so, to what extent, and 
to what causes is it to be attributed ? 

“II, Has the commerce of the island 
decreased? in such case, to what cause or 
causes is the decrease in this respect owing? 

“TV. Has there been a diminution to 
any extent of the staple productions of the 
island within your knowledge? and if so, 
when did such decrease commence ? 

“'V. Has there been a decrease in the 
agricultural products of the island generally, 
or only in relation to sugar and coffee ? 

“VI. Have any number of sugar-estates 
been continued in cultivation since 1838? 
Have they or any of them been cultivated to 
advantage from that period ; and are they or 
can they be cultivated at a remunerating 
profit or otherwise at the present time ? 

“VII. Do sugar and other properties, 
offered for sale at the present time, readily 
meet with purchasers, or otherwise, and by 
what class: of persons are such purchases 

enerally made ? 

“VIII. Do the agricultural districts of 
the island generally exhibit signs of desola- 
tion and ruin, or only in specific localities ; 
and in any case is the abandonment of 
sugar cultivation attributable to the indolence 
of the labouring people, and an exhorbitant 
demand by them for wages? 

“1X. Can properties, conveniently situated, 
and with a productive soil, be cultivated at a 
cheaper rate, under the present system of 
free labour, than under that previously exist- 
ing? and if so, how is the saving effected ? 

“X. In the event of the abolition of 
Slavery on the continent and islands around, 
is it your opinion that Jamaica could suc- 
cessfully compete with other countries in 
the cultivation of sugar, coffee, and other 
tropical productions ? 
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Character and social condition of the 
labouring classes. 


“XI. What is the character and social con- 
dition of the labouring classes of the country 
generally, as contrasted with the actual state 
of things in these respects during Slavery. 

“1. Are they, for the most part, more 
idle and dissipated, or more industrious, sober, 
and moral? 

“2. Are they, in any numbers, willing to 
work on properties in the cultivation of sugar, 
&c., for moderate wages duly and punctually 
paid, or otherwise ? 

“3. Are they, in any numbers, em- 
ployed in the cultivation of sugar, coffee, &c., 
as lessees or owners of several acres? If in 
the affirmative, are they doing so advan- 
tageously or disadvantageously to themselves 
and families ? 

“4. Does it consist with your knowledge 
that there are any among the labouring 
class who have acquired property since 
1838, and who are still increasing in material 
wealth; or are they generally in abject 
poverty from indolence and crime? 

“ XII. Has crime increased or diminished 
among the labouring class of the population 
since 1838 ? 

“XIII. Has there been, to your own 
knowledge, since this period or more recently, 
2 visible retrogression of the masses of the 

‘eople both in morals and religion ; or are 
they steadily progressing in both these 
respects? 

“ XIV. What is your opinion as to the ex- 
tent to which the obligation of the marriage- 
tie, of parental duty and religious worship, are 
now observed by the masses of the at as 
contrasted with the period when Slavery 
existed ? 

“XV. Were concubinage and licentious- 
ness more or less frequent previously to or 
since the year 1828, or have these vices di- 
minished among all classes, thus exhibiting 
a poe improvement in these respects, or 
otherwise ? 

“XVI. In reference to house accommo- 
dation for families among the labouring po- 

ulation, is it of a higher order than it was 

fore or since Slavery was abolished ; or 
how otherwise in respect to the decencies of 
social life and progressive civilization ? 

“P.S. Any further information as to the 
state and prospects of Jamaica, and on the 
moral and social state of the labouring popu- 
Jation, will be thankfully received. 


“ (Signed) J. M. Putiirppo.” 


Replies to Queries. 


“T, Resided nearly twenty-two years in 
St. Ann’s as a Missionary. 

“TI. There has been a deterioration in the 
value of property since 1842. In conse- 
quence of previous embarrassments, bad 
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management, and successive years of drought, 
some estates did not pay, and were thrown 
into the market in a season of financial 
depression : afterwards the operation of the 
Sugar Bill of 1846 destroyed the hopes of 
eat numbers of the proprietors of ever being 
able to cultivate their estates to advantage, 
and induced them to offer them for sale ; while 
the scarcity of capital, and small number of 
buyers, caused them to be disposed of in 
many cases for a fraction of their value. 

“III. There has been a great increase since 
freedom in the value of imports. Exports 
have decreased. 

“TV. There was for many years before 
freedom a_ gradual diminution in the 
quantities of sugar and coffee exported. In 
1811, 138,292 hhds. of sugar were exported ; 
in 1834 it decreased to 84,756; in 1847, to 
48,554 ; and in 1854, to 28,717. 

“In 1805, 24,000,000 of pounds of coffee 
were exported; in 1834, it was less than 
10,000,000; in 1847, 6,000,000, and in 
1853, 5,657,103. 

“Tn connection with this I may mention 
that in 1817 the number of slaves returne 
was 347,230 ; and onthe abolition of Slavery, 
in 1838, they had decreased to 310,368, 
being a destruction of lite in twenty-one 
years of 36,862, instead of a natural in- 
crease of 100,000 at least. Had Slavery 
continued, instead of our largely-increased 
population we should have had only 274,000 
freed negroes; and in less than a century 
the whole black population would have been 
extinct. 

“The diminution of exports during 
Slavery was, however, not entirely owing to 
decrease of population, but to the land inmany 
places becoming exhausted, especially on the 
coffee plantations; so’ that, if even Slavery 
had not been abolished, the decrease in ex- 
ports would have continued, and soon reached 
their present state. It is, however, poe 1 
true that the hours of labour were lessened, 
in consequence of the Apprenticeship Act, 
from sixteen and eighteen to nine hours a- 
day ; and these hours are as many as @ man 
can well endure to labour under a =~ 
sun; but, on the other hand, many will do 
as much work in nine hours, especially if 
paid by the job, as they would have done in 
double that time under the old system. 

“V. In addition to sugar and coffee, there 
is also a decrease in the quantity of ginger 
exported, arising partly from exhaustion of 
soil, and partly from its being unprotitable ; 
but the exports of pimento have increased 
from three and four million pounds to more 
than seven millions and a-half. 

“VI. A large number of sugar-estates 
have been continued in cultivation since 
freedom, and have generally given their pro- 
prietors good returns: some have paid ex- 
ceedingly well. 
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“VII. In this neighbourhood property has 
generally commanded a good price, but this 
has not been the case in all parts of the 
island : now, however, estates, &c , are realiz- 
ing better prices: in many places there is a 
good deal of competition for those brought 
into the market. 

“VIII. There are localities where there is 
desolation and ruin prevalent; but I am not 
aware that any estates have been thrown 
up because the people would not work, or re- 
quired exorbitant wages. Some are ruined 
through mismanagement, others because 
they were worn out, or too far from ship- 
pe and others because they were 

opelessly embarrassed. 

“JX. All properties are cultivated at a 
lower cost than in Slavery. Free-labour 
has been proved to be cheaper than slave- 
labour. 

“ X. Unquestionably, other things being 
equal. 

“XJ. Immensely improved. 

**(1.) There are, doubtless, great numbers 
of idle and dissipated characters, but gene- 
rally the people are industrious, sober, and 
moral, 

*(2.) They are willing to work for fair 
wages, and generally the supply of labour 
equals the demand, and frequently exceeds 
it, at least in this neighbourhood. 

“*(3.) Great numbers have purchased or 
rent several acres of land, on which they 
grow sugar, coffee, and pimento. They sup- 
ply the market for inland consumption with 
the former, and export no inconsiderable 
quantity. ‘The greater part of the coffee now 
exported is grown by them, the old coffee 
plantations being nearly all worn out; and a 
considerable portion of the pimento exported 
is grown on their own freeholds. The result 
is, that these lessees and small proprietors are 
becoming ‘ well-to-do middle-class men.’ 

*(4.) In connection with my own congre- 
rations (Brown’s Town and Bethany) at 
east 700 families are settled on their own 
freeholds, in addition to which many of them 
rent land. They are generally a thriving 
people. With the exception of a few aged 
and sickly persons, and some others who are 
idle and vicious, there is nothing like abject 
poverty in the neighbourhood. As examples 
of the prosperity of some, I may mention, 
that recently three of my people joined to- 
gether to purchase a property of 188 acres 
for 360/.; another purchased a property of 
50 acres for 150/.; another, a pee run of 
land for 180/.; another, a few acres for 791. ; 
and only a fortnight ago a great number 
wished me to buy a place for them which 
was advertised for sale, but it slipped out of 
our hands: seven or eight of them were, 
however, prepared to lay down 250/. towards 
the purchase-money. I need scarcely add 
that there ure not many who have thus pro- 
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spered : these are the ‘go-ahead men’: the 
“woe mass of the people have to struggle 

ard to bring up their families decently, send 
their children to school, and support the 
churches to which they belong. 

“XII. It is difficult to answer this ques- 
tion, as crime was punished secretly on the 
estates during Slavery, and no record kept of 
it. There can, however, be no doubt of this, 
that there is less crime here than amongst an 
equal population in England, and that it is 
generally of a lighter character. 

“ XIII. During the first few years of free- 
dom the improvement of the people in morals 
and religion was astonishing. Then came a 
reaction, and for a long time past there has 
been a constant struggle against reactionary 
tendencies; but, on the whole, the improve- 
ment has far exceeded what the most san- 
guine of the friends of the negro could have 
anticipated previous to emancipation. 

“XIV. As regards marriage, during 
Slavery it was the exception: it is now the 
rule, and is generally as faithfully observed as 
amongst the labouring classes in Europe. 
Parental obligations are not in all cases well 
discharged, but infinitely better than in the 
days of Slavery. The attendance at places 
of worship is doubled, if not trebled, since 
freedom, in this part of the island. 

“XV. There is a great improvement in 
the morals of the people: still there is much 
immorality amongst the young. It is the 
great evil against which we have to contend, 
and is one of the poisonous fruits of Slavery. 

‘“¢ XVI. Considerable numbers of the people 
have built commodious and respectable houses 
for themselves, worth from 1002. to 300/. 
each : others, however, are content to remain 
in huts and cottages little or no better than 
those they inhabited when they were slaves, 
but they are the exception. There is evi- 
dently in this neighbourhood an onward 
movement: new houses are rising’ every- 
where around us, cultivation is extending, 
neat, comfortable clothing is worn, and the 
appearance of the peasantry at our places of 
worship is as respectable as can be witnessed 
in more highly-favoured countries. 

“‘ Notwithstanding these indications of 
progress, it must be remembered that the 
people are generally poor, so far as regards 
the possession of money. They are glad to 
work fora shilling a day, and this is the ave- 
rage wage paid on the estates and properties 
around us, yet there is no lack of labour. 
During the few weeks of the pimento crop 
they are, however, able to earn more than 
double that amount, and the labour they 
bestow upon their own grounds must be of 
greater value. It will therefore be obvious, 
that, under such circumstances, there must be 
both industry and frugality to enable them 
to get on.” 


_———— 
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“ Taylor’s Caymanas, 
“ March 25, 1857. 

“Rev. AND MY DEAR Sir,— Accompanied 
I beg to hand a few hasty answers to the 
questions which you forwarded to me. I 
regret want of time, being constantly en- 
gaged with my constituent, the proprietor of 
this estate, whose time will be short in the 
island, so that I could not bestow more leisure 
in giving the answers on a more elaborate 
scale; but such as they are they are true 
facts, from my personal observation and ex- 
perience of the working-out of the scheme 
of emancipation, and the condition of the 
labouring peasantry, as free people, compared 
with when they were slaves, as my know- 
ledge extends over both. Wishing you a 

pleasant and safe passage, in haste, 
“Tam, your’s faithfully, Wm. Bray.” 


“]T. I have resided in the island the whole 
of my lifetime, and in different parishes both 
in the north and south-side districts, and in 
the capacity of a planter. 

“Tl. There has been great deterioration in 
the value of property generally, arising from 
various causes. 

“TII. The commerce of the island has de- 
creased in proportion with the falling-off of 
agriculture, the prosperity of the commercial 
and other interests being dependent on the 
success of agriculture: this being an agricul- 
tural and not a manufacturing country, any 
falling-off in the “a production must 
affect commerce generally. 

“TV. There has been a considerable di- 
minution in the stuple production of the 
country, consequent on the abandonment of 
the cultivation of many properties, many of 
which may have been unprofitable in the 
days of Slavery, and were untit, even at that 
period, to be cultivated, but were supported by 
mortgagees so long as there was value in the 
goods and chattels of slaves. As soon, how- 
ever, as that consideration was removed by 
the freedom of the slaves, and mortgagees, 
not having sufficient guarantee for further 
advances, withheld the same, such proper- 
ties as were so dependent for support were, 
in consequence, abandoned, being unprofitable 
and unfit to be kept up, though, perhaps, 
they were never cultivated at any previous 
period profitably. The decrease in the pro- 
ducts of the country commenced about the 
time of emancipation, but particularly after 
the Imperial Legislation of 1846, after which 
the produce-market became so low as to 
render the cultivation of the staple unprofit- 
uble, causing capitalists to withdraw their 
capital, to the ruin and injury of many pro- 
prietors. Preparatory to this period, all the 
confusion between the emuncipated peasantry 
and their employers, consequent on the great 
revolutionary changes from slavery to tree- 
dom, were just settling down, and a proper 
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understanding established, thereby working 
out the scheme of emancipation successfully 
and the future cultivation of property would 
have been remunerative and become valuable 
(many yielding profitable results at this 
period), but the unfortunate experimental 
Imperial Legislation of 1846 interfered, to 
the ultimate ruin of many proprietors, which 
would not otherwise have ~ the case, but 
solely arising out of that measure. 

‘“‘V. The principal falling-off in the agri- 
culture of the island consists in sugar and 
coffee: not having much to do with the 
smaller products, | would rather not give an 
opinion regarding them. 

“VI. A large number of sugar-estates have 
been kept up in cultivation since 1838, and 
yielded profitable results until the period 
when the market became so low from the 
excess of supply from slave-producing coun- 
tries, and the undue competition with the 
products of such ‘countries caused properties 
to be unprofitable which were previously, 
and are now, carried on profitably. 

“VII. There would be no difficulty in 
getting purchasers for properties, but those 
who would purchase and become resident 
proprietors have not the means, and absent 
mortgagees or proprietors are not disposed to 
sell but for cash, which puts it out of the 
power of resident parties purchasing, but 
who would readily do so if the hitherto plan 
of disposing upon credit were granted. 

‘VIII, In somedistricts of the island are 
to be observed desolation, arising from the 
abandonment of properties from the following 
and other causes : 

“*(1.) Some properties being worthless, 
and unfit to be carried on even in days of 
Slavery. 

“ (2.) Want of capital. 

“(3.) Want of management. 
* te Localities subjected to drought and 
adverse seasons. 

‘“*(5.) In some respects, want of labour. 

“It does not come within the range of my 
knowledge that there are any properties in 
the island which could not be cultivated, from 
the indolence and exorbitant demands of la- 
bourers. Taking into consideration the re- 
cent condition of the peasantry, not man 
years ago in Slavery, and subjected to 
its horrors, with the subsequent mixing of 
other imported immigrants, although there 
are to be found many idle and disorderly 
characters, yet, on the whole, I scarcely 
think any one could take upon themselves to 
pronounce the desolation of properties as 
arising entirely out of the indolence or exor- 
bitant demand of wages of the labourers. 
Certainly, the example of the bad ones may 
have had a great deal to do with it, but it would 
be unjust to ascribe it as any prominent rea- 
son, a8 | have not known yet any property 
that has been abandoned from such a cause. 
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“TX. I have witnessed the workings of 
labourers during Slavery and Freedom, and I 
know that more work has been performed 
within a given time during Freedom than in 
Slavery ; but as, in common instances, the 
slaves were constrained to labour nearly three 
times the number of hours without money- 
consideration and, with a whip to their backs, 
it would be unfair to draw the comparison ; 
but if placed on the same footing, I consider 


free-labour to be more profitable, inasmuch 


as I have seen more work performed within 
a given period compared with Slavery. 

“X. In the event of the abolition of 
Slavery on the continent and islands around, 
I consider that Jamaica could compete suc- 
cessfully in the production of sugar against 
any country in the world. 

“XI. No one who has any knowledge of 
the social character and condition of the la- 
bouring classes during Slavery, when they 
were little better than barbarians, knowing 
no Sabbaths, schools, or chapel, but indulging 
in all the wild habits and customs common 
to barbarians, exhibiting their heathenish 
indulgences at their villages, especially at 
funerals, and knowing no Sabbaths, could for 
&% moment contrast them with the present 
peasantry, who observe the precepts of 
Christianity by the establishment of chapels 
in their villages, and attending divine ser- 
vice in extremely beautiful places of worship, 
erected and‘ supported principally by their 
voluntary contributions ; and many among 
themselves, from their intelligence and edu- 
cation, fill high departments in their chapels, 
and also become members of public boards, 
discharging public duties, and possessing’ 
properties, and contribute to the public tax- 
ation of the country. Whilst there are se- 
veral illiterate, idle, and immoral characters, 
yet the majority are sober and well-behaved, 
save occasional differences with their em- 
ployers common in business, There have been 
occurrences of demand for higher wages, 
causing momentary interruption in labour, 
but no permanent unwillingness to work 
when wages are regularly paid. It is within 
my knowledge, that in some districts la- 
bourers are not paid for weeks, which is 
objectionable, and calculated to cause dis- 
trust. 

“There are many labourers engaged im the 
cultivation of several acres, producing sugar 
with considerable advantage to themselves 
and families. 

“There are many who have acquired pro- 
perty since 1838, and labour during the week, 
and on Sundays drive genteelly in their gig 
to church or chapel, and only the idle and 
worthless are in abject poperty. 

“XII. I cannot well say whether crime 
has increased or diminished since 1838 : this 
may be answered by the law authorities. 

“XIII. I cannot pronounce a wholesale 
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retrogression in morality among the masses 
of the people. There are certainly many 
immoral characters, but decidedly the majo- 
rity follow the precepts of religion and Chris- 
tianity. 

“XIV. Although the obligation of the 
marriage tie is not so well observed among 
the labouring classes, adequately with their 
regard for religious worship, yet there is no 
comparison in the difference between the 
present and the period of slavery, when there 
was little knowledge of the obligation, and 
few marriages solemnized : it would be ridi- 
culous to contrast the parental and religious 
worship among the masses of the present day, 
with those during the existence of slavery, 
when they were very little practised. 

“ XV. Concubinage and licentiousness were 
more frequent before than after the year 
1838, which has since much diminished, and 
all classes exhibit an improvement in these 
respects. 

“XVI. The labouring population have 
purchased properties since the abolition of 
Slavery, and erected decent cottages, and in 
every respect improved in the decencies of 
social life and progressive civilization; but 
whilst I say this, I beg to be understood that 
there are many who disregard all decencies 
in social life, and set no example to others, 
nor exhibit any desire to imitate the higher 
classes in civilization. 

“Wma. Berry, 
“ Attorney of Taylor’s Caymanas Estate, 
Jamaica.” 


The following letter from the writer of the 
last communication contains a fact or two 
in relation to the cause of the depreciation of 
property in Jamaica quite worthy of record. 


““ Taylor’s Caymanas, 
“ Keb, 6, 1857. 

“ REV. AND MY DEAR Srr—I regret sin- 
cerely my inability to attend the Anti- 
Slavery meeting fixed for this evening, 
owing to the interference of pressing busi- 
ness. 

“It would‘have afforded me prreee 
to record my sentiments, conjointly with 
others, against Slavery, and to explain that 
the planters do not complain against eman- 
cipation as the cause of the decay of our 
agriculture, but against the unjust competi- 
tion in the produce market with slave-pro- 
ducing countries ; and all that the agnicul- 
turist wishes is, that those countries be placed 
on the same footing as themselves, by setting 
their slaves free, and which may be brought 
about by England enforcing existing treaties. 

“Tam, your’s faithfully and respectfully, 

“ W, Berry. 

“ Rey, J. M. Phillippo.” 
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““ Answers to general questions proposed by 
the Rev. J. M. Phillippo, as to the state 
and prospects of the Island of Jamaica, in 
relation to agriculture and commerce. 


“I, Five years; near Rio Bueno, in the 
ish of Trelawny; as President of Calabar 
itution for the training of Native Minis- 

ters, in which also a normal school is con- 
ducted for the training of day-school teach- 


ers. 

“TI. In this locality, during the above 
term of years, none. The neighbouring 
estates are all under cultivation, and present 
a considerably improved appearance. I may 
mention in particular the following estates : 

, under the management of U. T. 
Todd, Esq., proprietor ; Bryan Castle, under 
the management of S. Edwards, Esq., over- 
seer ; Brampton Bryan, J. Farquharson, Esq., 
overseer; Arcadia, P. King, Esq., attorney ; 
Braco, it. Beresford, Esq., overseer: I 
might add, Lancaster, Harmony Hall, Vale 
Royal, Friendship, Colchester, Georgia, and 

ers. 


“TI. I cannot give personal testimony in 
answer to this question ; but I suppose > ean 
can be no doubt as to considerable decrease. 
But from all the inquiries | have been able to 
make, I am of opi that the Act of Eman- 
cipation has very little to do with it. 
Among other causes, I have heard the de- 
cline of commerce in Kingston particularly 
ascribed to the failure of the trade once 
carried on, to an immense extent, with 
Havana and the Spanish Main. 

ws 2 

ce V. 

“VI. Ihave named in reply to question 
II., a number of estates in this district : I 
am familiar with many more; and I am 
credibly informed that they are all making a 
handsome return. Planters have acknow- 
ledged, that on good estates, well situated, 
sugar is remunerative at 11/. per hogshead : 
it 1s now paying from 20/. to 23/7. 1 know 
men in this district who are annually netting 
a moderate fortune. I might name one 
omc now, the proprietor of several 

ne estates, and attorney for several others, 
who came to Jamaica in his youth a poor 
man. 
“WII. The only estate which to my 
knowledge has recently exchanged hands in 
this district is Harmony Hall, and that, | 
have understood, was bought at 7000/. 
Stewart Castle is for sale; price 3000/. 1 
have have heard it valued by an experienced 
attorney at 20007. 

“VII. On this side of the island the 
estates generally are in high cultivation. 
Wages are from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per day, and 
the are all at work. 

“1X. I should think so; but I cannot 
make the comparison for myself. 
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“X. Yes. 

“XI. I cannot compare the present with 
the times of Slavery; but in my opinion 
the peasantry of Jamaica will bear compari- 
son with any peasantry in the world. 1 am 
sure the portion with which I am in associa- 
tion will. 

“1, They are, as a people, neither idle nor 
dissipated. 

“2. Yes. 

“3, Yes, and with advantage. 

“4, Almost every family in this locality 
is living upon its own freehold ; so im nume- 
rous others with which I am rsonally ac- 
quainted. In most districts the renting of 
houses is the exception and not the rule. The 
people are increasing in material wealth. 
Several are now in treaty with me to pur- 
chase for them a pen in this district, en- 
gaging to lay down the money before the 
purchase. 

** XII. In some localities I should think it 
has; in others, not. But, on the whole, 
Jamaica will compare favourably with other 
countries in this respect. 


“ XIII. I believe there is, on the whole, 
steady pr , while the ebbing and flowing, 
action and reaction in morals and religion 


might sometimes induce a different belief. 

“XIV. There is a marked difference in 
different districts; but I should think there 
is no comparison between the present and 
the past in these respects. 

“ XVI. The slave huts I have seen are not 
to be compared with the dwellings now gene- 
rally occupied, except where the latter are 
built upon rented land, and as an occasional 
asylum in the mountains. Were it not for 
the house-tax they would be far better than 
they are. (Signed) D. J. Easr. 

“ President, Calabar Institution.” 
“ Kingston, Jamaica, 
“March 26, 1857. 

“ My pEar Strn—On theeve of your leavi 
for Britain, I have to wish you a safe a 
prosperous voyage, and a happy meeting 
with your frends. After your long ex- 
perience here I have no doubt your report of 
the state of our colony will be sought by the 
benevolent who still take an interest in 
Jamaica: did I say, poor, I should have said 
rich Jamaica ; for that which God pronounced 
to be very goud, man never renders valueless; 
and if any country can be called naturally 
rich and beautiful, surely Jamaica will stand 
prominent as such. Then it will be asked, Why 
is it so depressed and ruined, as is stated to 
be the case. That Jamaica is deeply depressed 
I admit; but the cause of this depression 
may be traced, first to its transition state 
from Slavery, with its numerous evils, to 
freedom, with all its blessings. Slavery was 
a serious disease, and to effect any cure so 
severe in its nature, a great deal of suffering, 
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and various causes of treatment, must be 
pursued, till the desired effect be produced ; 
and Jamaica has been undergoing a great 
organic change under very bad treatment by 
its Legislature, and the unnatural neglect of 
the mother country. 

“II. The state of deep ignorance in which 
the masses of the cguldien have been 
allowed to remain: for, until lately, if we 
except the Calabar Institution, and a training 
establishment in Montego Bay in connection 
with the United Presbyterian Church, no 
other institutions existed in order to elevate 
the minds of the natives, and to bring them 
forward, and hence the light which was in 
us was almost darkness. Thank God, there 
seems now a glimmering of improvement 


in this respect. 

“IIl. The Caurcn Government of the 
Establishment in this island has been a great 
source of calamity. The clergymen , ss 
quarterly an unreasonable state pay, for 
which an intolerable amount of cruel taxa- 
tion is ee by the poor people, and no cor- 
responding — is effected : on the contrary, 
= evil. The bad example of many of the 

rgy, the unpardonable neglect of duty, 
and the indifferent manner in which the 
people under their charge are attended to, not 
only cause licentious practices, but actually 
degrade and ruin the best interest of Christian 

gion, while it precludes the usefulness of 
other bodies which would confer real benefits. 

“TV. The large area of land, with the 
comparatively trifling population, which 
renders labour scattered, and, to a great ex- 
tent, unproductive, because not concentrated 
or improved. 

“V. The facility with which all the ne- 
cessaries of life may be obtained with very 
easy trouble, and often almost without labour 
at all. 

“VI. The very low price of produce 
which ruled from 1848 to 1855, combined 
with the fearful ravages of cholera in du- 
plicate attack, and succeeded by desolating 
small-pox and very heavy seasons, tended 

tly to depress every interest. 

“ VII. The heavy and iniquitous principles 
of taxation which oppress and drive the 
poor people from every source of comfort, 
and the general bad management of public 
matters. Also the entire absence of any 
attention to the masses of the people, and 
particularly the poor and unfortunate of 
them. 'The hearts of our rulers have been, 
like Pharaoh’s, hardened, and the people 
have been ground down. 

“ But in the midst of all, God has mani- 
fested himself, and shewn that ‘ His mercy 
endureth for ever ;’ for the negroes who have 
been lately emancipated are now not only 
the most valuable, but comparatively the 
most respectable classes of the community : 
they subscribe mosr for, and attend better 
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on, the ordinances of religion. They are 
raising villages, and settling themselves. 
Nearly all the coffee now produced is culti- 
vated by them on their own account. Man 
also are cultivating sugar, and, while their 
oppressors have been dashed to pieces, the 
live and are thriving, and, so soon as educa 
they will be fit to take the highest stand in 
society ; and from all 1 can see, the future 
of this country portends in their favour. If 
less sugar is produced now than formerly, it 
may be easily accounted for. The labour is 
divided, and not directed to one centre, as it 
was in time of Slavery; and all the island 
wants to make it as productive and hap- 
pier than it ever was, is labour, There is land 
for five or sia times the number of the pre- 
sent population. 

‘‘ Now these are my views. All is in the 
hands of Providence. He ruleth in the armies 
of heaven, and doeth according to His will 
among the inhabitants of the earth: but I 
tell you, that you and all the friends of negro 
emancipation have reason to be thankful 
that it has been so successful, and you may 
hold up your hands and thank God for a 
result which redounds to the honour of the 
original projectors, who now rest from their 
labours, but their works do follow them.” 

* In great haste, dear Sir, 
“ Yours most sincerely, 
“GroreE W. GoRDON. 
“ Rev. J. M. Phillippo.” 


“‘ Ebenezer Cottage, 
“ March 20, 1857. 

My prEAR Brorser Puiiirpo—l really 
cannot now find time to answer your queries, 
at least to tell you my mind in answer tothem, 
nor is it very necessary that I should do so. 
You know a vast deal respecting the circum- 
stances of the island and its inhabitants—as 
much, I believe, as amy one man in it at 
present. You have seen several years of 
Slavery in it, and the whole of freedom, and 
you know the great contrast between the 
two. You know, moreover, the means which 
brought about this surprising change, not for 
the worse, I should say, but greatly for the 
better. I scarcely sup that any thought- 
Jul and sane man would venture now to say, 
that ‘Missionary labour has been thrown 
away in Jamaica.’ There may be some that 
say so, but it is not hard to know their cha- 
racters. There is, moreover, an lmprove- 


ment in progress among our people, though 
it does not progress as rapi pa we could 
wish; and this is the case ost every- 


where else, I believe. Looking at our island 
in various aspects, materially, morally, and 
spiritually, I think the prospect. is at least 
hopeful. Had we more Missionaries, and the 
means of sustaining them, the improvement, 
1 believe, would be more visible. 

“You kindly ask me if you can do any 
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thing for me at home? Well, please to pre- 
sent my very kind pee to all inquiring 
friends both in England and Wales. If you 
can persuade any of them to assist me in 
school operations I shall feel very thankful 
to you. I hope and pray that you may have 
a prosperous voyage, the presence with you 
of the Great Master, favour in the eyes of 
the people at home, and a safe return again. 
My kind to Mrs. Phillippo, Miss 
Hannah, and the Doctor, in which yourself 
is to take a large share; and so remain, dear 
Brother, your’s affectionately, 
“ SaMURL JONES.” 


BARBADOS UNDER EMANCI- 

PATION. 
At a time when so much is being said of the 
disastrous results of Emancipation, commer- 
cially considered, we think the following 
testimony, from the mail edition of the Bar- 
bados Liberal, of the 11th April ultimo, is of 
especial value; and we are glad to find that 
the attention of the planting interest is being 
directed to the devising of means for the im- 
provement of the labouring classes. The 
Symptom is a healthy one, and we hope to 
see the suggestion acted upon vigorously and 
speedily. 

** At this time, when the state of the markets 
for West-India produce gives increased value to 
every thing connected with these colonies, in the 
eyes of those, at least, who are connected with 
them, the few remarks which we purpose making, 
under this head, may not be without interest to 
those for whom our mail edition is more espe- 
cially intended. 

** Whilst, from causes that need not be in- 
vestigated by us at present, most of these colonies 
have been trembling for years on the brink of 
ruin, this island has held its ground, and even 
been advancing, wherever an opening has been 
found, to prosperity. The progress has been 
slow, perhaps, but certain; and at this moment, 
speaking generally, and in the strictly commercial 
sense, nothing could be more satisfactory than 
our condition and prospects in a material point 
of view. The gloomy forebodings of abandoned 
fields, short crops, and depreciated property, 
which haunted many as the certain results to 
follow emancipation, have not only not been 
realised here in any degree, but not even appre- 
hended as in the least likely to be, since the brief 
period of feverish excitement immediately conse- 
quent on that measure of justice to a deeply- 
injured and patient people. Labour, from that 
time to the present, has been always abundant, 
and, everything considered, cheap, the free la- 
bourer working cheerfully and steadily, as a 
general rule, me ere he has been fairly treated, 
and doing, on the whole, a far greater amount of 
work than the slave had ever been thought 
capable of rendering to the sternest of masters. 
And eae aside the lengthened period of severe 
drought, from 1839 to 1845, cultivation has, in 
consequence, gone on steadily extending, and 
our staple productions increasing, until they now 
nearly double those of the palmiest days of 
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Slavery. And property has maintained and in- 
creased its value proportionately with the greater 
security of procuring a ready supply of labour 
at moderate wages. And if, at times, the state of 
the produce-market has left the investment with- 
out profit, we have only to consider the question 
fairly, to be fully satisfied that such 2 state of 
things in Slavery would have been attended with 
far more calamitous results. What would have 
been the effects, as far as our experience enables 
us to determine, of the Act of 1846, equalising 
the sugar duties, had it come upon us in 1826 
instead ? 

“To say that our commercial transactions 
have kept pace with the greatly-increased de- 
velopment of the productive capacity of the 
country, is but to state that which must suggest 
itself to our readers as the natural effect of a 
given cause. Our geographical position in the 
group of islands in which we are placed has, no 
doubt, something to do with the large and aug- 
menting trade that we carry on with them as 
their emporium; but neither can there be any 
doubt, in reasonable minds, that our internal 
condition, the ne cog | state of our agricul- 
tural affairs, and the large and tractable in- 
dustrious population that have produced it, must 
be looked to as the main cause, but for which 
geographical position would have counted as 
nothing. 

«These circumstances give to Barbados a 
marked individuality, so to speak; and in any 
careful survey that might made of these 
colonies, whether by the speculator or the states- 
man, the capitalist with money to invest, or the 
hilanthropist, who aims to promote the well- 
being of his fellow-men by such means as he may, 
this island must be considered apart and distinct 
from the rest, as having a character peculiarly 
and exclusively its own. We ourselves, residing 
on the spot, have abundant assurance of the 
capability of the colony, if properly directed, to 
attain a state of prosperity, in the widest sense 
of the word, compared to which our present con- 
dition would rank as depression. .But one great 
drawback to this is the very contracted view 
which some of us, most unhappily, take of pros- 
erity, and the things that conduce to it. 

ere is no concealing the fact, that, owing, 
in great measure, to this very serious defect, 
the moral and social condition of our labour- 
ing population, the mainstay of the colony, 
the one great pillar on which the entire edifice 
rests, has not received so much of our at- 
tention as should have been given to it, for our 
own interests’ sake, if higher inducement were 
wanting. But it is not yet too late to avert 
much of the positive evil that our neglect has 
been gendering, and produce good in its stead, 
good to these people, good to ourselves, good to 
our children, as well as theirs; for all must 
benefit, or suffer harm, as a common lot, from 
what we do, or refrain from doing, in this case. 
We are satisfied that we are only doing justice 
to a small, but daily increasing, number of re- 
sident proprietors and others connected with the 
agricultural interests of the island, when we say 
that they are keenly alive to the state of things 
we have adverted to, and the absolute necessity 
of making instant effort to remedy past neglect ; 
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and any enlightened measure, having that object 
in view, will have their most earnest co-opera- 
tion. It is for the large class of absentee pro- 
prietors to give this matter serious consideration. 
Some of their agents, no doubt, have already 
directed their attention to it; and if their weight 
and influence be brought to bear in support of 
those upon the spot, whose efforts may be given 
to the work, the result will not be without even 
material advantages, that will more than repay 
those who labour in it.” 


OUR RELATIONS WITH BRAZIL. 
On Thursday, May 28th ultimo, Mr. Ror- 
BUCK called the attention of the House of 
Commons to the subject of our relations 
with Brazil. He referred to the Act (Lord 
Aberdeen’s) of 1845, which had created, 
he said, great indignation in the minds 
of the people of Brazil, and urged that, 
as the slave-trade had been put an end 
to there, and had utterly disappeared, the 
slave-traders having been expelled, and the 
trade itself denounced by the Brazilian Go- 
vernment as piracy, that Act, which had the 
effect of impeding our commercial relations 
with Brazil, should be repealed. He moved 
for a Select Committee to inquire into our 
relations with Brazil, and into the policy of 
repealing the Act of 1845. 

“Lord PALMERSTON observed, that Mr. 
Roebuck had erroneously assumed that the 
Act of 1845 was still in operation, whereas 
it had been suspended by mutual consent for 
some years past, and for all practical pur- 

ses was a dead letter. That Act, he said, 

ad been justified by the conduct of the 
Brazilian Svatival with relation to the 
slave-trade ; they had neglected repeated 
warnings, and refused to do anything to stop 
that trade according to treaty. In 1850, 
upon an intimation that the provisions of 
the Act would be enforced, an assurance was 
given by the Brazilian Government that 
measures would be taken to put down the 
trade, and the Act was suspended; but, in- 
stead of the promised measures, the trade 
was prosecuted to the utmost extent. The 
Act was consequently oe in operation, and 
esi its proper effect; and when our 

overnment found that of Brazil was in 
earnest, the operation of the Act was sus- 
pended, and had continued so until the pre- 
sent time. Nevertheless, it would, in his 
opinion, be most dangerous to repeal the Act, 
there being parties at Rio prone to protect 
and encourage the slave-trade. He there- 
fore entreated Mr. Roebuck and the House 
not to take a step that would be misunder- 
stood by the Brazilians, and have the effect 
of renewing this hateful traffic. 

“Mr. BRAMLEY Moork supported the 
motion. He characterized the Act of 1845 
as an interference with the sovereignty and 
independence of Brazil, the Government of 
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which, he’ contended, had been sincere in its 
efforts to put down the slave-trade. But the 
subject was a difficult one; the slave-trade 
existed, he said, in the British colonies, and 
even at Sierra Leone. 

“Mr. M: Mrtwgs trusted that the House 
would not agree to the motion for a Com- 
mittee, which would be totally useless for the 
purpose in view. 

“ After a reply by Mr. Roxsvucx, 

“Mr. Disraxz.tr observed that the motion 
was a very strong one, inasmuch as it pro- 
posed to take the management of our diplo- 
matic relations with a foreign Power out of 
the hands of the Government, and thereby 
implied a want of confidence in the Govern- 
ment. He understood that Mr. Roebuck did 
not represent any particular complaint on the 

art of the Brazilian Government with re- 
erence to the Act in question, and he under- 
stood from Lord Palmerston that the Act 
was at this moment in suspense, by mutual 
agreement between the two countries, and 
under these circumstances he could not sup- 
port the motion. At the same time, the su 
ject was one which, in his opinion, ought to 
interest the House. 

“ Lord J. Russex said it appeared that for 
some time our efforts to induce the Brazilian 
Government to exert itself in putting down 
the slave-trade had failed ; but, by increased 
vigilance on our part and more stringent 
measures directed by the Foreign-office, the 
trade was put an end to, owing to its being 
found to be a losing concern. Believing this 
to be the real state of the facts, he desired to 
leave this question in the hands of the Go- 
vernment. 

“Upon a division, the motion was nega- 
tived aa 312 to 17.” 

Our limited space will not permit of our 
reprinting, in the present month’s Number, 
more than the foregoing summary of this 
discussion ; but as it is desirable to preserve it, 
by way of record, and as it presented many 
points on which it is necessary to comment, 
we propose to give it in our next Number. 


GROWTH OF COTTON IN INDIA. 


WE have only space in our present number 
for a brief summary of an interesting debate, 
which took place in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, the 23d ult., on the subject of 
the growth of cotton in India, to which the 
attention of the Liverpool merchants and 
Manchester manufacturers is now bein 

very seriously directed. As the question is 
one of great importance, and has a very 
distinct and special bearing’, not only upon the 
system of Slavery in the Southern States of 
the American Union, but upon the interests 
and prospects of our West-[ndian colonies, 
we propose to devote several articles to its 
discussion, under different aspects, we hav- 
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for some time past now, beeri en 
ing materials for the same. It will be 
observed that the debate was adjourned, so 
that the subject is not likely te lose in in- 


terest. 
Mr J. B. Smrrn’s resolution was as fol- 
Ows : 

“That it is expedient that Parliament 
shall direct its immediate attention to the 
best mode of removing the obstacles which 
— the application of British capital and 

ill to the improvement of the productive 
powers of India.”’ 

“The hon. member adverted to the suc- 
cess of our late wise commercial policy, which 
had created a demand at home for raw ma- 
terials ; to the short supply of cotton, indis- 

le for our manufactures ; and to the 
of a failure of supply of that article 
from America. In this state of things we 
— in India an unlimited extent of 
adapted to the growth of cotton. It had 
been asked why the manufacturers of this 
country did not send agents to India to bu 
cotton ; but if, as the fact was, few English 
went to India, that fact alone was a ground 
for inquiry. The real cause, he insisted, was 
that Indian government was synonymous 
with bad government; and he read state- 
ments shewing the absence of roads and 
means of carriage in India, and the want of 
facilities for irrigation, which would prodi- 
giously increase the produce of cotton. A 
serious obstacle to the improvement of India 
and the resort of Europeans thither consisted, 
he observed, in the tenure of the land, and 
the manner in which the land revenue was 
assessed, There was abundant evidence that 
India was capable of producing not only 
cotton, but sugar, tobacco, flax, hemp, and 
other, articles ; and if obstacles were removed, 
and the condition of the people ameliorated, 
the consumption of our manufactures, he be- 
lieved, would be enormous, equal to our 
exports to the rest of the world. These ob- 
stacles the Government had the power to re- 
move; and public works for that object 
realised a profit in India, which, in some 
cases, amounted to 200 per cent.; a result 
that Pree: - his opinion, justify the borrow- 
i money for the purpose, and India might 
thas be pbc with public works. Mr. 
Smith cited authorities upon all these points, 
and to show that the poverty of the ryots 
was so abject that they could not cultivate 
without advances, for which an interest of 
thirty to seventy per cent. was exacted. In 
conclusion, he animadverted upon the man- 
ner in which charges against the East-India 
Company’s government were usually met, 
by denials which eventually proved to be 
dless. 

“The motion was seconded by Mr. Tur- 
NER, who urged the immense importance of 
the cotton trade, in which the demand for 
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the raw material had overtaken the supply, 
and that we must look to India to make u 
the deticiency ; and if the cotton was raised 
from the American instead of the indigenous 
seed, the quantity, as well as value of the 
wool, would be greatly increased. 

“ Mr. ManGLss observed that the subject 
was of great importance, but one that was 
little underst This motion, assuming 
that the productive powers of India were im- 
peded, was brought forward at a time when 
those powers were such that India produced 
and sent to this country a t deal more 
than we were able to take. If those who 
wanted cotton from India would, instead of 
calling upon Jupiter to help them, help 
themselves, by adopting the same means 
which were taken by those who wanted other 
articles-- sending agents to India—there was 
no amount of cotton they might not get, and 
within a short time. He asked why the 
tenure of land should affect the cultivation of 
cotton more than that of indigo or sugar. 
He pointed out certain misapprehensions of 
Mr. Smith regarding the proprietorship of 
the land in India, and the survey about to be 
introduced into the Madras Presidency. He 
stated the sums which had been expended 
upon public works, and the extent of roads 
already executed, one railroad carrying a 
pound of cotton 650 miles for a farthing. 
Of works for irrigation, besides the rye ot 
Canal, 810 miles in length, he specified other 
similar undertakings, and the e area of 
20,000 square miles, over which the works 
now in the course of execution, extended. He 
followed Mr. Smith into many of his details, 
and declared that the East-India Company 
were doing all that men could do to extend 
and develope the internal resources of Indi 
but he protested against their being expec 
to do at no Government ought to do. 

“Lord Sran.ey replied to Mr. Mangles. 
He contended that the Indian Government 
had no right to take advantage of its own 
wrong-doing ; that there would be a demand 
for Indian cotton in this country if the cotton- 
"ats yx districts were so open to the sea- 

ard that it was possible to bring it from the 
interior to compete with American cotton in 
the ordinary state of the market. With 
reference to the works we had executed in 
India, if we took the native States as they 
passed into our hands, he observed, and com- 
pared the works made therein, and the pro- 
jortion they bore to the resources and popu- 
fation of their dynasties with those of our 
Government, giving the latter credit for the 
Ganges Canal, and other similar works, he 
was much mistaken if, on a fair comparison, 
it would not be found that many of those 
dynasties had provided better for the material 
wants of the country. He remarked upon 
the strong tendency to » war policy in India, 
and that if works of internal improvement 
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were to be unti! there was a lus 
of Indian revenue he apprehended the delay 
would be a very long one. 


“Mr, Seymour observed that much of the 
speech of Mr. Smith applied to a state of 

ings which existed several years ago, and 
many of his facts and statements were de- 
rived from old documents. He referred the 
House to more recent returns, which would 
show that, of late, about one-eighth of the 
whole revenue of India was expended upon 
public works, while the condition of the 
people was —s year by year. 
one had said what the Government of India 
should do in the matter of roads which they 
had not done. What was wanted to promote 
the growth of cotton in India was capital 
and European superintendence. He moved 
the previous question. 

" the motion of Sir E. Perry, the 
debate was adjourned till Tuesday, the 30th 
of June.” 


REMEDY FOR THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
In another part of our present Number will 
be found an peruse ere the Times News- 

per, presenting a lengthened account of the 
ponntalings of me hatha. to Lord Palmer- 
ston, on the subject of suppressing the slave- 
trade to Cuba. The gentlemen who are con- 
nected with this movement made out as 
strong a case against the Spanish Govern- 
ment as the facts at their command would 
admit of, and demonstrated the incalculable 
injury done to our colonies by the unfair 
competition the continuance of the slave- 
trade subjects them. to. They also entered 
at great length upon other points, which we 
have discussed over and over again in these co- 
lumns, and they finally submitted the outline 
of a plan for as the slave-trade and 
Slavery itself, which seems to have captivated 
the leading journal of the day, and to have 
peep considerable effect on the mind of 

rd Palmerston himself. Since the depu- 
tation waited upon his lordship, the Govern- 
ment have been active in taking steps for 
carrying out one suggestion that was made, 
namely, the stationing of a small ficet of 
age at certain points of the Mexican 
ulf and in the Cuban waters, with a view 
to intercept the slavers on their way to the 
island. is is considered a more effective 
mode of employing the cruizer force than 
placing vessels on the African coast, which 
are successfully baffled by the daring energy 
of the slavers, and the superior sailing 
ualities of their craft. But the most novel 
eature in the new scheme is a suggestion 
for the wholesale importation of labourers 
from India, China, Africa, or whencesoever 
they may be obtained, under regulations 
which, it is assumed, will prevent the recur- 
rence of the fearful mortality, and dreadful 
abuses incidental to the present system. 
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Our columns are so overcrowded this 
month, that we cannot possibly find room 
for the comments we proposed to make on 
this new immigration scheme. We shall, 
however, return to the subject in our next. 
Meanwhile we do not think the gentlemen 
made out one very essential part of their 
case, namely, showing the actual need of 
immigrant labour. Our communications 
from the West-India colonies state that fair 
wages, honestly paid when due, will always 
command their equivalent of labour ; and we 
are so alive to the numerous evils of immi- 
gration on the old plan, that we hesitate to 
— confidence in any new one that may be 

evised. We perceive, by our Demerara 
files, that large meetings have been held 
there, to promote unlimited immigration to 
that colony ; and there are indications of the 
movement becoming general throughout the 
West Indies. 








ANTI-SLAVERY ITEMS: 


Borver Rorrian Biaspaemy.— A beautiful 
exemplification of border religion occurred in the 
speech of Mr. O’Driscol, Buchanan- Democratic 
Representative in the bogus Kansas Legislature. 
We quote as follows: ‘*God thundered that 
negroes should be slaves from Sinai’s Mount! 
Good morals declare it right! Good science de- 
clares it right! Good society declares it right! 
And when our interests agree with these, the argu- 
ment is unanswerable !’ 

Tue Prices or Staves Rising 1n Sovran 
CaroLina.—At a recent sale, in Pickens Dis- 
trict, of Mr. John Couch’s personal property, 
fifteen slaves, men, women, and children, brought 
upwards of 16,000 dollars.—- Greenville (S. C.) 
Patriot. Bane 

We attended the sale of the property belong- 
ing to the estate of Smith Bradley, deceased, on 
Tuesday last. Ten negroes were sold at an 
average of 730 dollars. One negro man, field 
hand, sold for 1500 dollars; a boy, fifteem years 
old, at 1000 dollars; another at 970 dollars. 
Negro women and girls brought as high as 900 
dollars. Of the number sold, there was one child 
two years old, and one five years old.— Greenville 
Enterprise. 





ROCHESTER LADIES’ ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
We have been requested to give publicity to 
the following extract from a letter addressed 
to Miss J. Griffiths, by the Treasurer of the 
above-mentioned Society bearing date May 
24th ulttmo— 

“ Say to all your dear good friends that we 
feel very grateful to them for the kind aid they 
have rendered us, and if we have not expressed 
our gratitude as we ought, there is One above 
who appreciates and sees all far better than we 
poor mortals; and the poor slaves also, as they 
have received the bounty contributed by F pn 
exertions, have not been without gratitude, 4 can 


assure you. One evening there came to our 
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door a 
e friends, and had a letter to Rochester, 


(he had walked several hundred miles before 
reaching Syracuse) ; had had great trouble in 
finding any of the underground agents on reach- 
ing our city; was sick and discouraged ; and his 
wife so completely worn out, that she was not 
able to go any farther, so had sat down in the 
street. His story told, I gave the money to take 
them to Canada, and, great burly man as he 
was, he cried like a child, and went down on his 
knees to thank me for what you had so kindly 
furnished. 


“Oh! Miss Griffiths, is Slavery ever to be | 


abolished? I wish I could tell you of a poor 
woman who passes back and forth from Canada 
to the South, and was here in the winter with 
four men and two women she had brought from 
Maryland. Sheis only four years out of Slevery, 
is herself a fugitive, and has conducted to Canada 


twenty-six people, and been instrumental in | 


assisting many more. The last time she was 
here she was going to try to get her sister and 
other relatives out of Slavery.” 


In addition to the above, we have also been 
requested to insert the following acknow- 
] ent by the Rochester Ladies’ Anti- 
Slavery Society— 


‘* Resolved—That the best thanks of this 
Society be, and that they are hereby most 
cordially tendered, to the following donors to 
the Rochester Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society ; 
and that we embrace the occasion to express 
our high sense of the value of the earnest, 
untiring, and disinterested labours of Miss 
Griffiths, through whose hands the following 
sums have been received. 

“Maria Porter, Treasurer. 
Ee d. 
Birmingham Ladies’ Negroes’ Friend’ 

Societ ‘ ae ee ig 
Dundee Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society, 
Chelmsford Negroes’ Friend’ Society . 
Derby Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society . 
Montrose Ladies’ Anti-Slavery So- 


ew Ti Plas eed eae a ee 
York Anti-Slavery Olive-Leaf Asso- 
ciation . Pie : ° F 
Friends in Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow, &c. : : . : 
Birmingham Anti-Slavery Society 
Friends in Liverpool and Halifax 
York Negroes’ Friend’ Society : 
Liverpool Ladies’ Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety . ° ° ; ‘ ‘ 
Derby Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society . 
Bradford Ladies’ Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety . ‘ , : . , 
Edinburgh Ladies’ New Association 
for the Abolition of Slavery 
Derby Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society 
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We have already intimated that Subscrip- 
tions to FrepERIcK Dovetass’ PapER may 
be forwarded to L. A. Chamerovzow, 27, 
New Broad Street, London. 








AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
BOSTON NATIONAL ANNUAL ANTI-SLAVERY 
BAZAAR. 

THE 5, Brey Annual Anti-Slavery 
Bazaar will be held in Boston, United States, 
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during next Christmas week, for the purpose 
of raising funds to sustain the operations of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, which 
‘includes a large majority of the earliest, 
_ablest, most eloquent, and devoted Aboli- 
| tionists. From its commencement it imposed 
| no sectarian tests; its members are of all 
| shades of religious and political opinions ; and 
it welcomes every one to the work who feels 
| for the slave, and is willing to labour for the 
removal of the giant iniquity of Slavery. 
_ Whilst the members of the American Anti- 
| Slavery Society give extensive assistance to 
| fugitive slaves, their main efforts are exerted 
poner that enlightenment and change of 
public opinion so essentially necessary to 
abolish Slavery itself, and thus only, as 
fa in the case of British West-Indian 
Slavery, can its overthrow be accomplished. 
| Nor have they laboured in vain. They have 

aroused their countrymen, till the subject of 
| Slavery is now the all-absorbing question in 
| every circle or association, whether social, 
| political, finan¢ial, or religious. 

In their report of the Bazaar held last 

year the Committee say : 

“The receipts of this twenty-third Anti- 
Slavery Bazaar are 5250 dollars, an advance 
on any previous year of several hundred dol- 
lars. Thus, in spite of bad weather, an in- 
| sufficient Hall, and a recent election, the Ame- 
| rican Anti-Slavery Society is sustained more 
strongly than ever, to lead through the 
coming year the van of that national move- 
ment against Slavery which it began a quar- 
ter of a century ago. 

“ We rejoice as aforetime, wishing it were 
a thousand-fold greater, to place the whole 
result of our effort at the disposition of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, not because 
it is the first in chronological order, nor 
because it is the posses of all the rest, nor 
because it is our Society, successful beyond 
hope or precedent. Such reasons are in- 
fantile, senile, partisan, sectarian, selfish. 
_ But we raise for that Society this insufficient 
| offering of all we can, (earnest of more here- 
_after,) because it seeks not itself—because it 





~ | is without prejudice of race, sect, sex, or 


_clime — because it has, on the subject of 


In our last list of receipts we inserted a sum | Slavery, the truth, the whole truth, and is 
of 21., omitting the name of the donor. We 
now supply the omission :—C. Brewin, Esq., 
of Cirencester, 2/. 





| not ashamed or afraid to proclaim it at every 
risk and cost, as only uble to make free— 
| because it, of all the institutions of the land, 
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has no union with slaveholders—because it 
counts slaveand master as equal—and because 
it frowns alike on bloody despotism and 
bloody insurrection. In fine, we pay our 
mite into the treasury of the American So- 
ciety, because it advocates immediate liberty 
Sor the slaves ; because it never postpones its 
holy purpose till after election, or after ordi- 
nation, or after to-morrow, but declares now 
is the time ‘to proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tive,’ and to wipe out the foul blot of Ame- 
rican slavery. 

“The assistance which has been sent from 
Great Britain in past years has not only been 
useful in aiding the funds, but has cheered 
the hearts of those devoted friends of the 
slave, who have for twenty-three successive 
years upheld this Bazaar. 

“Contributions are again solicited from 
the anti-slavery public of Great Britain, and 
will be received till the middle of October by 
the following ladies, viz. 


Bath - - - - Mrs. Cotteral. 
Belfast - - - Miss Ireland, Royal Insti- 


tution. 
Birkenhead - - Mrs. O’Brien. 
Birmingham - - Mrs.HarryHunt,Edgbaston 
Bolton, Lancashire Miss Abbott. 
Bradford, Yorks, - Mrs. T. F. Bird, 3 Hust- 
lers’-terrace. 
Bridgwater - - Miss Metford. 
Bristol- - - - Mrs. H. Thomas, 2 George- 
street. 
Chelmsford - - Mrs. Johns. 
Cork - - - = The Misses Jennings. 
Do. - - - = Mrs. Dowden Allman. 
Crewe - - - - Mrs. N. Worsdell. 
Derby - - - - Miss Hutton. 
Dublin- - - - Miss Bruce, Glennageragh 
House, Dalkey. 
Do. - - - - Mrs. Edmundson, 35 Capel 
street. 
Do. - - - - The Misses Haughton, 35 
Eccles-street. 
Do. - - =- = Mrs. Thomas Hutton, 118, 
Summer-hill. 


Dublin - - - The Misses Lloyd, Monks- 


town-hill, Kingstown. 


Do. - - - - Miss Townsend, Flower- 
grove, Rochestown-ave- 
nue, Dalkey. 

Do. - - - =- Mrs. Webb, 176 Great 
Brunswick-street 

Edinburgh = - Mrs, J.Wigham, 5 Gray-st. 

Do. - - = Mrs. M‘Laren, Newington 
House. 

Do. - - - = Miss Black, 38 Drammond- 

lace. 

Do. - - = = Mrs. Alexander, 4 St. Vin- 
cent -street. 

Do. - - = = Mrs. Berry, Rosefield Cot- 
tage, Portobello. 

Do. - - = = Mrs. Dr. Guthrie, 1 Salis- 
bury-road. 

Do. - - - ~- Mrs. Dr. Ritchie, 19 Salis- 
bury-road 

Do. - - = = Misses Terrot, 19 Northum- 
berland-street. 

Do. - = - = Mrs.Lowe, 30 Minto-street. 
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Edinburgh- - Miss Smith, 2 Hope Park. 
Do. - - = = Mrs. Mushet, 33 Nicholson- 
street. 
Do. - - - - Mrs, Armour, 18 Buccleugh 
place. 
Do. - - - - ac may Grange- 
villa. 
Do. - - - = Mrs. Berry, Rosefield Cot- 
tage, Portobello. 
Evesham - - - The Misses Davis. 
Glasgow - - - Miss C. Paton. 
Do. - - - - Miss W. Smeal. 
Do. - - - - Mrs. Dr. Nicholl, Royal 
Observatory. 
Do. - - = - Mrs. Samuel R. Brown, 8 


Windsor-terrace. 
Mrs. Robert Smith, 
Woodside-terrace. 
Mrs. Templeton, 38 Hill- 
street, Garnet-hill. 

Mrs. James Couper, View- 
field, Campsie Junction. 

Mrs. William White, 13 
White Vale-street. 

Mr. John Smith, 3 Brigh- 
ton-place, New City-road 

Mrs. John Knox, 32 St 
Vincent-crescent. 

Mrs. Joseph Thorp, South- 
wood-end. 

Mrs. Geo. Edwards, Light- 
cliff 


15 


Halifax - - - 
Do - - - = 


Do. - - - - Miss Bracken, George-st. 
Hull - - - = Mrs. Seaton, 30Whitefriar- 
te. 
Isle of Wight - - Mrs. Kell. 
Kidderminster - Miss Talbot. 
Leeds - - =- = Miss Armistead. 
Do. - - = =- Mrs. J. Lupton, 1 Blen- 


heim-terrace. 
Miss Anne Fletcher. 
Mrs. Banks, Myrtle-street. 
Mrs. Powell, 113 Field-st. 


Leigh, Lancashire 
Liverpool - - - 
Do. - 


> - - ee 

London - - = Misses Massie, Upper Clap- 
ton. 

Do. - - = - Mrs. Reid, 21 York-ter- 
race, ent’s-park. 

Maidstone, Kent - Mrs. Weebea he 

Manchester - - Miss Whitelegge, 130 Or- 
mond-street. 


O- - = = 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
0 -= = « « 
Northfleet, Graves- 
end - 


Mrs. F. Bishop. 
Mrs. John Mawson. 
Mrs. J. Drewry. 


Miss Esther Sturge 


Nottingham - - Mrs. W. Enfield. 

Do. - - = = Mrs. Booth Eddison. 

Do. - - = = Mrs. Turner, Lentonfield. 
Oxford- - - - Mrs. Hemmings. 

Perth - - - = Miss Grant. 

Do. - = = = The Misses Morton. 
Pontypool - - = Mrs. Davies. 
Preston,Lancashire Mrs. Elizabeth Abbott. 
Reading - - - Mrs. J. Huntly. — 

Do. - - = = Mrs. Palmer, 2 Wellington- 

place. 
Redruth, Cornwall Mrs. Bellows. 
Sheffield - - ~ Mrs. Hincks. 


Mrs. Harman and MrsClark 
Miss Waring. 


Southampton - - 
Waterford- - - 
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DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


We beg to acknowledge, with thanks, the 
receipt of the following sums since the pub- 


lication of our last list : 


Donations, Subscript. 
0 10 


Alexander, F., Woodbridge 
Alexander, Mrs., ditto 

Alexander, J. B., Ipswich . 
Allen, John, Liskeard A 
Atwell, A. G., Kingsland . 


Aucilia Ladies’ Associa- 
tion, Liskeard 
Evesham : . 


Saffron Walden . 
Backhouse, Miss S., York. 
Bassett, J. D., Leighton 
Buzzard (2 years 
Beaumont, John, Ufford . 
Bell, 8. & E., Alton (2 yrs.) 
Bewley, Henry, Dublin . 
Bowley, Samuel, Glo’ster . 
Brown, Henry, Youghal . 
Catchpool, Thos., Colchester 
Charleton, ee Bristol 
(2 years) 
Chatieien, Mrs. Eliz. % do. 
Clarke, Josh., Southampton 
Collection at Anti-Slavery 
Meeting, Spanish Town, 
Jamaica (per Rev J. M. 
Phillippo) 
Collection at Woodbridge 
r Rev. Henry Taylor) 
Crabb, J. R., Southampton 
Cropper, James, Kendal ., 
Cross, Martha, Colchester . 
Crouch, E. A., Liskeard . 
Darby, R., Colebrookdale ° 
Darby, Lucy, ditto 
Darby, Mary, _ ditto 
Darby, Rebecca, ditto 
Dickenson, Henry, ditto. 
Dickenson, Mrs., Woodbridge 
Eaton, Joseph, Bristol (2 yrs.) 
Elliott, J. & 8., Liskeard . 
Eliott, M. ditto . 
Farcus, Mrs. M., WN. Shields 
Fisher, Abraham, Youghal 
Fisher, Peter M., ditto . 
Fitz-Gerald, John, eT, 


bridge 
Fletcher, Caleb, " York : 
Forth, Robert, N. Shields . 
Foster, Robert, ditto . 
Fox, F. H., Kingsbridge 
Geach, Edward, Liskeard . 
Graham, T., Coalbrookdale, 
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Gurney, Edmund, London . 50 0 0 


Harvey, Thomas, Youghal 
2 years) 
Holmes,Wm., Alton (2 yrs.) 
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Horsnail, Charles, Canter- 
bury (2 years) : : 
Isaac, J. C., Liskeard ‘ 
Jessup, James, Halstead 
Jowitt, Benjamin, Leeds . 
King, Henry, Rochdale . 
Knight, Henry, Swansea . 
Massey, Catherine, Spalding 
Marett, Chas., Southampton 
Moor, Rev. E. A.,, Bealings 
Wednesbury ‘Ladies’ Negro’s 
Friend Society (per Mary 
8. Lloyd) é 
Norris, Wm., Coalbrookdale 
Norris, Ww. G., ditto 
Norris, W., Woodbridge 
Newman, W. H., Southampton 
Ogilvie, H., North Shields . 
Palk, Ald., " Southampton ° 
Parker, T.G., Preston . 
Pease, Edward, Darlington, 
Pease, J. B., ditto . 
Peek, Richard, Hazlewood 
Pim, Jonathan, Dublin. 
Pow, Robert, North Shields 
Proctor, Joshua, ditto 
Proctor, J. R., ditto 
Proud, Eliza, Lewes . a 
Randall, E. M., Southampton 
Richardson, Isaac, Newcastle 
Richardson,W., Sunderland 


‘Richardson, Mrs. H., North 


Richardson, Mrs. M., ditto 
Rose, Mrs. ann Coalbrook- 
dale ‘ . 
Rountree, Josh., "York 
Rountree, W. Scarborough . 
Sargant, W. T., London 
Scarr, Mrs., York ; A 
Smith’s Chapel, George 
Town, Demerara (per 
Rev. E. A. Wallbridge . 
Southall, Ann, Leominster . 
Spence, Josh., York . ‘ 
Spence, J. F. ‘and J. North 
Shields . ; : 
Squire, J. H., Amwell 
Stark, Thomas, Mevagissey 
Tatham, Mary Ann, Head- 
ingley 
Taylor Rev, H. , Woodbridge 
Thompson,F.J. , Bridgewater 
Thompson, Ann, ditto 
Thompson,S., Fordingbridge 
Tuke, Samuel, York . 
Veale, Richard, St. Austell 
Veale, Thomas, ditto A 
Viner, Mary, Bath (2 yrs.) 
Walker, Robert, Leeds. 
Webster, Rev. T. W., — 
disburgh 
Williams, Dr., York . . 
Young, Mary, N. Shields . 
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